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POETRY. 


FROM THE NEW YORK AMERICAN, 
LAKE GEORGE. 


There may be maidens by the Guadalquiver 
More skilled in all love’s artful witchery, 

To win the knight, at evening, by that river, 
Beneath love’s watchers in the list’ning sky, 
With the soft language of the downeast eye, 
While he iu song his ardent suit prefers, 

With legends of Spain’s proudest chivalry, — 

Of dangers pass’d, and battles—whate’er stirs 

The maiden’s soul, till she no more his suit defers. 


‘There may be borne from India’s spicy coast 

A richer perfume on the pilgrim wind; 

Italia, too, a softer sky may boast, 

And holier names, in holier earth enshrin’d, 

The Switzers’ dream in Alpine snows may find 

Thoughts more sublime, the Frank in Provence 

bowers, 

With more delight his vintage wreath may bind; 

But never, on the enthusiast’s dreaming hours, 
Come purer thoughts than in this wilderness of ours. 


No hoary ruin frowns above the wave; 

No castle rears its turret-walls on high— 

Of pomp and pride the birth-place and the grave— 

No clank of chain, nor captive’s deep-drawn sigh 

Of anguish utters as the winds go by. 

Through dungeon bars no maniac’s meagre hands 

The boatman beckons, and with suppliant eye 

Would win his aid. One lonely fortress stands 
Arecord of the spot where sleep the slaughter’d 

bands— 


The brave who fell when England met the foe 

In olden time;” and Indian maidens lying 

Within their mountain coverts, heard below 

The din of conflict, groans of strong men dying 

Trampled beneath the footsteps of the flying— ® 

How the blue streams were crimson’d wit} their 

The aged veteran will account, and sighing 

O’er the rude exploits of his comrades pore, 
Who battled by his side in those red days of yore. 


’Tis altered now, a hamlet hath sprung up, 
Each trace of war with time hath passed away, 
Beside the ramparts, rustic peasants fill the cup 
Ot music glee each coming harvest day; 
Where warriors trod now sunburnt children play. 
The hardy swain in his rade pastime joys, 
Lives out his years, then calmly meets decay, 
No storied urn or cenotaph decoys 

The wanderer to the graves of these rade mountaim 

boys. 

But beautiful the sunset o’er each hill 
Sheds its last blush, as lovers when they part, 
Though for a season, yet would linger stull, 
As loath to leave the idol of the heart— 
Dreading to speak the ominous word—depart, 
But cling the closer as doth cling the vine 
When man would tear its nursing tree apart— 
And bid its tendrils their embrace resign, 

Thus twilight lingers o’er those purple hills of thine. 


And though no voice of passing gondolier, 
With soul-enchanting strains from Dante’s lyre, 
Swells on the air and greets the listening ear, 
Nor vesper hymn, from some monastic choir, 
Invites to prayer ere yet the day expire— 
And though there comes along the shadowy glade, 
From hearts inspired no blessed t Rye Maria,” 
Nor e’er upon the waters, sweetly played, 

Floats the soft music of the moonlight serenade. 


Yet when the breath of evening comes, and fills 
The air with fragrance from thy forest flowers, 
Kissed by the dew, and thy own thousand rills 
Lend their low murmurs to the pleasant hours, 
And insect voices, where the mountain towers 
Above the lake, in nature’s mimic words 
Their converse hold, and try their feeble powers 
With the deep low of home returning herds, 

And drowsy twittering of the shelter-seeking birds. 


Then thou may’st gaze upon a quiet scene, 

Where in the distance homes of rusties lie, 

Curling their smoke above the sylvan green 

Until it mingles with the azure sky— 

Or list afar the joyous melody 

Of waters plashing to the vig’rous oar, 

And echo answering from the rocks on high, 

While the blithe carol from the cottage door 
Invites the fisher home along the sheltering shore. 


And when thosg thoughts of agony are felt 

Which the the soul, 

O’ershadowing scenes where memory fondly dwelt, 

And forcing tears we cannot all control, 

But which in solitude more freely roll, 

When the tired world is hush’d in balmy sleep, 

And stars are envoy’d on their Jone patrole— 

Tis then thy influence comes to eyes that weep, 
As comes the moonlight o’er the tempest troubled 


¢ 


But now farewell, thon region of my heart, — 
‘Though forced to mingle with the world again, 
In the rude strife to act my feeble part, 

And toil amid the crowd of jostling men, 

There will be hours of calm reflection, when 
Fond memory may restore thee to my view, 
With every thought which now directs my pen, 
And every feeling which my footsteps drew, 

To thy lone shore, green isles, and lake of lovely 
blue. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE DUELLISTS. 
A TALE; 
PERHAPS TOO LONG, BUT CERTAINLY TOO TRUE, 


“4s this a beaten track?—Ne’er beat enough, 
« ’Till enough learnt the truths it should inspire.” 
Youne. 

A3 I have no desire to write a very long tale, I 
shall introduce my readers at once to those who are 
to be its ** heroes,” to use the wonted phrase of tale- 
writers. The first, I shall conceal rather than reveal, 
under the name of Beleour. He wasa military offi- 
cer. In the field he had aequired the character of 
skilful and brave; and in the circles of peaceful so- 
ciety, that of intelligent and good. His heart was 
indeed one of those which continually need ‘* some- 
thing to be kind to,” and he had surrounded himself 
with a little circle of love, that afforded him the op- 
portunity of gratifying this amiable propensity of 
nature. Belcour married whilst yet very young, 
and at a time when his duty to his country*allowed 
him but a brief enjoyment of the soeiety of his 
youthful and affectionate bride. Ere the first sweet 
moon from the bridal hour had waned, the fierce 
voice of war summoned him to the field, and he was 
forced to leave the charms of love and home, for the 
hardships and dangers of the camp. His own depri- 
vations, however, were wholly forgotten in his sym- 
pathy for her, whom he was obliged to leave in soli- 
tude and sorrow, to weep and tremble, and pray for 
her soldier-husband. And she did pray for him, 
earnestly and unceasingly; and at the end of the 
campaign, the object of her prayers returned to her 
in health and safety. Years of domestic happiness 

assed on, and at the time to which my tale refers, 
Beleser was not only a very happy husband, but a 
happy father of three children. I would say that his 
wife and children were beautiful; but I fear it would 
appear as though, with the host of ‘pretty story 
writers,”” L wished to account for a husband’s and a 
father’s love, on the score of ** auburn hair, and blue 
eyes.” 

have ingfgrymed my readers, that Belcour was in- 
telligerft. He was so, far beyond what those whose 
lives have been passed in the army, geuerally are;— 
for he was not merely professionally intelligent. It 
had indeed been deemed a fair matter of impeach- 
ment to his character as to intelligence, by some of 
the military philosophers of the mess-room, that he 
was not only a believer in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, but in,Revelation likewise; with this excep- 
tion, however, his opinion was as highly estimated 
by his brother officers, as his kindness and urbanity 
were universally felt and beloved. 

From this brief sketch of the character of Belcour, 
I must pass to one still more brief, of Carew, an 
officer in the same regiment. He had shared with 
Belcour the hazards of more than one campaign, and 
like him, had escaped unhurt. Carew was what is 
termed, a modern epicurean; that is, one who seeks 
wherever he thinksit isto be found; though 

y paths which virtue has proscribed; and resolves 
on enjoyment, let who will pay the cost. Such was 
his practice, and though he did not actually profess 
libertinism, he was but litle concerned or ashamed 
when dered with it. 

Belcour and Carew, since the conelusion of the 
war, had associated together, only so far as circum- 
stances rendered necessary, when their regiment was 
on duty, at the mess-room; for although by the regu- 
lations of the regiment, every officer was obliged to 
contribute to that establishment, Belcour was but 
seldom there, having a family and a home. 

The habits and characters of the two officers, were, 
indeed, so opposite, that closer intimacy was neither 
possible, nor desirable. Whilst Carew looked with 
secret contempt on Beleour’s life of domestic seclu- 
sion, likening it in his own mind tothe winter-sleep 
of the dormouse—Beleour saw in Carew, with pity 
and regret, a man who was wasting one portion of his 
time, and abusing the other; spending his life be- 
twixt the idleness of folly, and the activity of guilt; 
foregoing all the joys of the heart, tor those of the 
eye, and missing a thousand opportunities of doing 
good, in a restless pursuit of evil. Two beings more 
antithetical than Belcour and Carew, could not well 
be conceived; but if this prevented their being on 
terms of intimacy and friendship, it did not preclude 


deep. 


those of gentlemanly behaviour and givility towards | 


each other, till a circumstance, as strange as it was 
unfortunate, destroyed this good understanding. 

It is pretty well known, | believe, that there is a 
wide difference betwixt the laws of humanity—(not 
to mention the laws of God,) and what are called 
‘*the laws of honour.” Carew’s conduct was whol- 
ly regulated by the latter. He held in small esteem 
that sacred maxim of doing as he would be done by, 
and (to hasten over a shamefwl truth,) he had saert- 
ficed at the shrine of selfishness and guilt, the peace 
and innocence of a young and unsuspecting creature, 
who had relied on promises, which in such cases a 
man of honour may make, and violate, without any 
infraction of its noble laws. 

To avoid inconveniences, Carew had assumed a 
fictitious name and character, in the prosecution of 
his villany; and the better to enable him, when he 
found it adviseable, to make his retreat. This he had 
done; satisfying his conscience, that his purse had 
made the wronged girl and her parents, who were 
poor, (alas! now ‘* poor indeed,”) ample amends— 
tor that is according to the laws of honour. To his 
utter astonishment, however, a broken-hearted, gray- 
headed old man, met him one morning, as he came 
from the mess-room. It was the father of his victim. 
—Carew, presuming that in his military garb the old 
man might not be certain of his identity, affected at 
first to treat the matter as a mistake; but the old 
man with a trembling hand produced from his pocket 
an anonymous letter which had been sent to him, 
informing him that Compton, the seducer, and Lieu- 
tenant Carew, were one andthe same. What, think 
you, were the feelings of the exposed deceiver?— 
Shame, remorse, confusion, perhaps you imagine. 
Oh, no! the laws of honour prescribe no such thing. 
He had his feelings as he perused that letter; but 
they were those of revenge against Belcour, who, he 
was certain, from the hand writing, had betrayed 
him—had written that letter. As it would have 
been no longer honourable to deny or evade the truth, 
he confessed himself to be the party implicated in 
the ‘‘unfortunate affair;” but reminded the old man 
that he had acted “iderally, and assured him that he 
should continue to do so, at the same time, pulling 
out, and offering him his purse! 

The poor old man for a moment forgot a father’s 
griet ina man’s indignation. The tears whch nad 
been silently, yet abundantly rolling down the-time- 
worn channels of his face, ceased to flow, and his 
eyes were lit up with the fire of rage and hatred. 
He lifted his feeble arm, but his feelings had over- 
wrought his bodily powers, and he fell to the ground 
before he could strike the blow he meditated. As 
Carew looked upon the wretched old man, with his 
silver locks, and sorrowing heart, Iving prostrate 
there on the ground before hit, he felt a momentary 
pang; and had he trusted his eyes much longer on 
that melancholy object, he might have felt all that a 
man, nota man of honour, should feel; but he had his 
own wrongs to right; and calling to some privates 
who stood near, to ** take care of the old man,” he 
hastened back into the mess-room in search of Bel- 
cour, who (he believed,) by his unjustifiable and 
treacherous interference, had put him to all this in- 
convenience, 

1 cannot, however, pass from this bricf and melan- 
choly episode, which it was necessary, for the pro- 
per understanding of my tale, to introduce, without 
iuforming my readers of the issue. It pleased God 
in a short time to remedy all the ill which man had 
done; the hour which was the consummation of shame 
was the hour of relief from both shame and sorrow 
to that old man’s child; and amid his grief for her 
loss, he thanked God for taking her from a world, 
which must thenceforward have been to her a world 
of misery; and when the day of the funeral came, 
and he followed her corpse to the graveyard, it was 
observed by every one, that an expression of placid 
serenity appeared in the old man’s countenance, 
such as he ever wore before his child’s disgrace. 
When the mournful ceremony was over, the old man 
stood gazing into tRe grave, till they began to fill it 
up. ‘* You need not close up that grave yet, my 
friends,” he said. He cast one look towards his lit- 
tle cottage that was seen in the distance, his eyes 
again filled with tears. He lifted them up to heaven, 
and his lips moved, as though in silent prayer; a pal- 
lid smile came over his features; and he fell down, a 
corpse, by the side of his daughter’s grave. 

o return to our first narrative:—It was in vain 
Belcour assured the enraged Carew that he was not 
the writer of the letter produced by the old maa, 
neither knew any thing of the matter. Carew per- 
sisted in asserting his belief, that he was the author 
of it, till, under some degree of irritation, Belcour 
repeated his denial, with the remark, ‘that from 
what he could learn from the contents of that letter, 
he ought, as a man of humanity, to be more concern- 
ed as to its truth than its author.” 

The matter soon assumed the shape of a quarrel, 
and Carew, after stigmatizing Belcour as “‘ an offi- 
cious canting hypocrite,” called him a liar, and a 


coward, and left the room, Innocent as Belcour felt 


himself, and undeserving of both appellations, he 
knew that to avoid fixing the last indelibly on his 
character, he must meet his aceuser—according to 
the laws of honour. But his wife! his children! 
For their sake his heart did quail at that thought, 
and he felt that honour was neither justice nor hu- 
manity. 

When Belcour reached his home, his wife and 
children were enjoying the beauty of the summer eve 
in the garden. He entered the house unperceived, 
and sought the little room which he had appropriat- 
ed asa study. It was adorned by a small though a 
choice selection of volumes, in plain neat bindings, 
of which I shall only notice, that among them were 
many religious and philosophical works.——‘* What 
ean a soldier want with such works as these?” in- 
quired a friend, one day, with an air of levity. ‘I 
am a man, as well as a soldier,” said Belcour seri- 
ously. The walls of the room were hung with a 
few beautiful paintings, and several miniatures of 
friends beloved.”--Much, perhaps, may be said 
against the introduction of pictorial representations 
into the temple of our God; but I know of no objec- 
tion to the presence of such in the temples of friend- 
ship; and [ can conceive no greater benefit which the 
pictorial art can bestow on man, than thus to surround 
him with those he loves. The absent, the dead, as 
we gaze on the faithful delineations of the artist 
around us, seem present and restored toour bosoms. 

The opened window of the room in which Belcour 
sat, not only looked into the garden, but, reaching 
to the floor, afforded an entrance into it. At the far- 
ther end, though unseen himself, Beleour saw his 
children, sporting in all the joyousness of infancy. 

He took up his pen to write—a challenge! but his 
own brain was distracted, and his hand refused its 
office. He rose from his seat, and drawing the cur- 
tains of the window, once more attempted to write, 
when a shout of gladness, and the sound ofa light 
approaching foot, again paralyzed his hand, and sus- 
pended hiS mental powers. The next moment, a 
little intruder, it was his petite Lucy, had drawn aside 
the curtains. Seving her father there, shg uttered 
an exelamation of joy, and had ran half aéross. the 
yoom, with extended arms, to his embrace, when 
she recollected that her mama, and her sister and 
brother, did not know the good news—that *‘* papa 
had come home;” and she turned suddenly back, and 
with eager haste, sought thé garden. And then the 
air rang with infantine shouts of gladness; and the 
quick sounds of half a dozen fairy feet were heard, 
running a race of love, whose prize was to be a 
father’s first kiss. Which was first, or which was 
last, it was searcely possible to say, for they seemed 
to settle on him simultaneously like so many bees. 

** How long have you been at home, my dear Ed- 
win,” inquired Mrs. Beleour, as she entered the 
roora, in tones of surprise, ‘and why might we not 
have your company in the garden this afternoon?” 

Belcour excused himself for his unwonted conduct, 
on the score of particular business; adding, that he 
should be obliged to pass that evening in privacy with 
his friend Colonel Drummond, whom he expected 
shortly. However unwelcome the intelligence to 
those who heard it, it occasioned sorrow only; and 
met with resigned acquiescence. 

The wretched man was once more left to his own 
distracting thoughts. Some while he would resolve 
not to send a challenge; that he would disregard, 
defy the voice of man, and listen alone to that of rea- 
son, of feeling, and of God; but again and again, fal- 
tered in his resolution. The loud voice of shame 
rung in his ears, and the look of scorn stared him in 
the face. How could he bear these, and live? Whilst 
thus wavering as to his own’conduct upon the matter, 
a letter was brought in---it was a challenge from 
Carew, on the plea of ‘* ungentlemanly and treacher- 
ous conduct.” 

** Malignant man!” exclaimed Beleour as he paced 
the room with an agitated step; ‘* He has not a wife 
whom he loves---he has not the feelings of @ parent. 
Oh! surely, surely could he know---could he see--- 
and he shall know---he shall see---how fair a scene 
his hand is about to desolate.” 

At the time of the quarrel in the mess-room, Bel- 
cour fureseeing its possible termination, had begged 
of his friend, Colonel Drummond, to call on him 
that evening. He came, and Beleour showed him 
the challenge. ‘I must t it,” said Beleour,--- 
** but he shall know that he seeks the blood of a pa- 
rent and a husband. I will only agree to meet him 
on the condition that he shall breakfast in this house 
before we proceed to the ground.” 

Strange as Drummond thought the request of his 
friend, he did not oppose it; and when this condition- 
al acceptance of the challenge was communicated to 
Carew, he professed himself willing to comply with 
**the somewhat extraordinary wish.” In fact, he 
thought it resulted from a wish, on the part of Bel- 
cour, to bring about an amicable arrangement, to 


which, in his own mind, he had determined not to 
accede, 


The appointed morning came, and Carew, with a 
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friend, who was to act as his second,---both of them 
armed in all the stoical apathy of honour, kept 
the appointment at Belcour’s house, from whence 
they were to proceed to the ground. The strangers, 
as such they were, except by name, to Mrs. B. were 
severally introduced to her in the breakfast parlour 
e--and met with that kind, warm welcome, which 
an affectionate wife must always give to her husband’s 
friends. But as Carew lightly pressed her proffered 
hand, a chill of horror seemed to shoot through his 
veins, back to his very heart. ‘* Another hour per- 
haps,” he thought, ‘‘and what may you, may your 
husband---what may I be then?” ‘The touch of that 
hand, if it had not awoke his conscience, had dis- 
turbed it, and made it restless in its slumbers. 

During the repast, Carew grew more and more 
uneasy. Every fresh little display of hospitable 
kindness, on the part of Mrs. Belcour seemed like 
a dagger piercing his heart, and roused still more 
the monitor within. A strange feeling, in truth, 
seemed to have seized on all present. : 

“ You have seen but part of my possessions yet, 
gentlemen; [ ama rich man, I assure you,” said Bel- 
cour, with assumed composure, as soon as the break- 
fast was ended; and he rang the bell, upon which 
his three children, the eldest a boy, about six years 
of age, the other two were girls, much younger,-— 
entered the parlour. The frank and noble bearing 
of the bey, and the air of diffidence and gentleness 
in the little girls, could not fail to excite the admi- 
ration of every one. Carew beheld them with feel- 
ings of added and deeper horror. He strove in vain 
to raise himself into stoicism; when conscience is 
once thoroughly awaked, after a long sleep of years, 
it is no easy matter to hush it again to repose. The 
little boy had given his hand with friendly and 

leasing confidence to the strangers, and now offered 
it to Carew; but he shrunk from it, and said wildly, 
**No! not to me, my child!” 

Mrs. Belcour looked with concern and surprise 
at Carew, and then at her husband, but his eyes were 
averted from her gaze, and his lips offered no ex- 
planation. Belcour sat for some time in a deep re- 
verie—then rose and walked towards the window, 

erhaps to conceal the falling tear, or conceal the 

ast struggle of affection; but immediately he turned 
round, saying, with calmness, ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, 
for our excursion.” 

They rose from their seats. 

‘‘OQur good friends return with you, Edwin, to 
dinner, I hope,” said Mrs. Beleour. - 

But to her astonishment, no answer was returned 
to her question.—Belcour had walked to the farther 
end of the room, and was embracing his children, 
(though to prevent suspicion, he had resolved not to 
do so,) perhaps for the last time. Carew, ina state 
of agitation, which every moment grew worse, was 
obliged to support himself on the arm of the second, 
who was scarcely less affected than himself. But I 
will close my tale, and tell my readers the result of 
this struggle betwixt humanity and honour. 

Once more the friendly hand of Mrs. Beleour, 
was extended to her departing guests—to Carew; 
and he could no longer endure or conceal his feel- 
ing: 

Madam,” said the conscience stricken man, 
are grasping the hand, that in another hour might 
have left you a widow—those children fatherless! 
Oh, will you, can you forgive the intention of the 
crime, whose completion you have prevented. God 
be thanked; [am not—I will not be a murderer.— 
You have saved your husband—-saved me from death, 
or from remorse worse than ten thousand deaths.” 

I shall now imitate the painter of old; drop the 
veil, and leave my readers to imagine @ scene, to 
which my pen is unequal. W. 


LITERATURE. 


THE AGE OF RHYME, or a GLANCE AT THE 
Ports:—By a Southerner. rhyme you so 
eight years together, dinnersand suppers and sleep. 
ing hours excepted.”*—As you like it. Charleston, 
18.30, 


We shall make no regular analysis of this little 
jeu desprit, nor is one necessary. It is too desultory 
and playful to need any detail of its several points 
and bearings. The purport of the satire we have 
already shown our readers; and shall say no more 
about it now—suffice it, that it is smart upon the 
Jack-a-daisies, who deal in the milky-way. The 
every-day herd of poets, down east, are brought to 
the bull-ring and punished for their various and in- 
puiherable offences of stupidity, lachrymality, tinsel 
thought and wretched rhyme. The tone of the sa- 
tirist, however, is rather sportive and playful, than 
venomous. We offera long extract, from which our 
readers will be able to determine upon the merits of 
the writer. 


Flushed by her triumph o’er unnatural foes, 
By teats of arms her early annals graced; 
The martial genius of the West arose, 
Nor seal allegiance to the laws of taste; 
Eseaped the thraldom of her wrongs and woes, 
The new Republic, more robust than chaste, 
Based upon columns of her own creation, 
Relicd upon her Congress for protection. 


War was her element—th’ appeal to arms 
Was deemed the safest choice upon the whole; 
For her the Muse’s lore could boast no charms, 
No ear for music, and for song no soul; 
The steed’s shrill neigh, and battle’s stern alarms 
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Where Freedom sat) alone appeared to be 
Congenial with her new-born liberty. 


It hath a somewhat stirring sound, that word— 
Though God knows misapplied in modern days; 
America was not to be deterred 

From boasting of her laurels in set phrase; 

Not that the Muse’s voice (save once) was heard, 
Her sober genius could dispense with lays; 

Had it been turned in time to better uses, 

She had been spared perhaps some late abuses. 


But then her youth and institutions solely 
Republican, (what virtue’s in a word!) 

Preserve her from corruption, though not wholly 
So chaste, perhaps, as people have inferred; 
She’ll run in time her race of crime and folly; 
The impulse, though repressed, is not deterred; 
She hath her downward tendencies, like all 

The nations that have flourished since the fall. 


She hath an appetite for praise, will gorge 

The grossest fallacies and falsehoods too; 

All wholesale, like the blast of a smith’s forge; 
’Tis grateful incense, haply because new: 
Dissention, craft, and then the tyrant’s scourge 
Have taught the old world, and may teach the new; 
Some Cromwell of the wilderness may yet 
Convince them anarchy’s last sun’s not set. 


They have a taste for politics and plays, — 
Although the latter’s somewhat *‘ periodical,” 
As Kean once told them, which they took for praise; 

In other matters, they are quite methodical; 

A plain blunt people with few flighty traits; 

A staid imagination, not rhapsodical; 

The Puritans, the Quakers, and ‘ State Rights,” 
Have taught them to repress poetic flights. 


One, and one only genuine son of song 

They had, who might have ripened into fame; 
But lived and died neglected mid the throng 

Of a rude age, for which in vain the flame 

Of genius might have burnt, perhaps too long— 
Since scarce preserved the shadow of a name! 
And Clifton, who knew how to touch the lyre, 
Must now give place to bards who write for hire. 


The following verses are spirited, but not alto- 
gether just. ILLIS is a man of a very superior 
mind. We regret sincerely that he obscures it so 
much by his girlish propensities. As well as Brooks, 
he is a writer rather pretty than pathetic or power- 


Shall gentle Willis, and more genial Brooks, 
Sink to oblivion with thy pages, Kettell! 
With no memorials of their brains or books; 
The modern Shadweili and his brother Settle, 
Consigned to moths and the inglorious cooks! 
Forbid it, Gods!—the bard hath sure some mettle, 
Who tells us on a ** silver cloud,” that he 
** Rested the spirit of a bended knee!” 


O mighty Phebus! never in thine ire, 
Didst thou vouchsafe to blast with flame poetic 
Two softer spirits sighing to the lyre, 
Or gentler masters of the tame pathetic! 
Yet Brooks hath mettle of the sort called higher; 
His flowers of speech at times are energetic: 
While we must own not understood with ease, 
Are ** bonny blossoms,” and ‘* sung melodies!” 


The following is a well conceived compliment to 
Dr. Witu1am H. Simmons, of St. Augustine, a na- 
tive of this city. 


Far in the bosom of the wilderness, 
One gifted lover of the Muse’s lore, 
By genius guided and by taste no less, 
Wakes to the lyre he strains as charmed of yore, 
By haunted stream, when prank’d in russet dress, 
On chastened pinion only skilled to soar, 
Fancy attended by the Graces meet, 


Warbled her native ** wood-notes wild” and sweet. 


Bryant and Hatreck are not dealt with justly. 
They are certainly among the very first metrical men 
of the country, PerRcrvat, too, possesses infinitely 
more genuine claims to respectful consideration than 
is conceded by the writer to many far below him. 
Guilty, it is trae, of many extravagancies, which 
have let him down below his proper level, he is 
nevertheless, a man having a glowing imagination 
and quite an Oriental grace and beauty of delineation. 

As a fault of this production, we consider the in- 
troduction of the passages relating to Lord Byron, 
Moong, and other English writers. They did not 
properly belong to the subject, if we consider 
that to be, as it evidently is, a review of the Ameri- 
can Poets. ‘The notes to the poem, are strikingly 
illustrative of the merits of this latter class. ‘They 
are well written, and in most instances, very forcible 
and pungent.— Charleston Gaz. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
Levi and Sarah; or, the Jewish Lovers. A Polish 


Tale. By Julius Ursinus Niemeewiez. Trans- 
lated from the German. In 1 vol.—Murray. 


The political interest excited by the recently no- 
ted question of the emancipation of the Jews would 
be sufficient to attract attention to the work before us. 
Its claims to public notice do not, however, reside in 
the time or circumstances of its appearance in its 
English garb. ‘They are of a less fugitive character. 
The eventful history of the author’s life--the histo- 
rical truths of which the tale, simple though it be, is 
made the pleasing vehicle—and, above ail, the phi- 
lanthropic objects of the author in endeavouring to 
improve the morals, and correct the prejudices, of 


(‘Though won by Valour was the glowing goal 


the people to whom it relates, would have ensured 


for his book a favourable ion in the year 1830, 
or any other. The author was the friend of Kos- 
ciusko—the companion of his youth, the sharer of 
his glory, and the partner of his exile. Impressed 
with the evils arising to Poland, his native country, 
from the estrangement from civil rights of so large a 
proportion of its inhabitants, and wishing to make 
good Jews, if he cannot make them Christians, 
Niemcewicz endeavours to show that such estrange- 
ment is the necessary consequence of the departure 
of their own body from the real source of the Jew- 
ish religion, and the adoption of the immoral and un- 
social principles inculcated in the Talmud and other 
such works. There is enn 4 he contends, in that 
religion, properly interpreted, which should cause 
its professor to consider himself an alien in his na- 
tive land; nothing to induce him to believe, as an ar- 
ticle of religious faith, that he is merely a pilgrim in 
the land of his birth, and that he is incapable of be- 
ing a citizen, and therefore unfit for the enjoyment 
ttm equal civie rights in which none but the real 
inhabitants of a country should participate. Let 
them, if they will, preserve the purity of their faith, 
but they must cast away forever the Talmud, the Ca- 
bala, and the tales and fooleries with which their 
elders, for their own benefit, have burthened them, 
and by which they cease not constantly to deceive 
them. 

From the style of the work, we think it likely to 
make much impression on those for whom it was de- 
signed. If the spirit of some of the amiable persons 
to whom the author has made us acquainted, were 
diffused generally amongst their brethren, we have 
no doubt of hearing ere long, that the children of Is- 
rael and the Gojim form one brotherhood. 

The work was published only yesterday. 


Our Village; Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Mary Russel Mitford, 4th series, 
1 vol.—Whittaker, Treacher and Co. 1830. 


The genius and merits of Miss Mitford are too 
well known to stand in need of any trumpetting from 
us. The present little publication possesses the 
impress of the same talent which distinguishes her 
former works. Perhaps it may be said that the 
simplicity is a little younger than in the previous se- 
ries of her village tales; but correct feeling and good 
taste are the characteristics of her style; and if the 
simplicity on this occasion be less nazf than in some 
of her other sketches, there is still a great abun- 
dance of beautiful domestic writing. 

The Cobbler Over the Way affords an agreeable 
extract: 

‘* He lived exactly over-right our house in a little 
appendage to the baker’s shop, an excrescence from 
that goodly tenement which, when the door was 
closed, might from its shape and dimensions be 
mistaken for an oven or a pigstye, ad lib. By day, 
when the half-hatch was open and the cobbler dis- 
covered at work within, his dwelling seemed con- 
structed purposely to hold his figure, as nicely adapt- 
ed to its size and motions as a little toy called a 
weather-house is to the height and functions of the 
puppets who inhabit it, only that Jacob Giles’s stall 
was less accommodating than the weather-house, in- 
asmuch as, by no chance, could his apartment have 
been made to contain two inmates in any position 
whatsoever. At that half-hatch might Jacob be seen 
stitching, and stitching with the peculiar regular 
two handed jerk, proper to the art of c®Sbling, trom 
six in the morning to six at night, deducting always 
certain mornings and affernoons, and whole days, 
given, whenever his purse or his credit would 
permit, to the ensnaring productions of the tap 
room at the King’s Heal.” * * * * * 

‘¢ Jacob himselt was a Tory of the very first water, 
His residence at Cranley was during the latter days 
of the French Revolution, when loyalty and repub- 
licanism, Pittite and Foxite, divided the land. Jacob 
Giles was a Tory, a Pittite, a Church-and-King and 
Life-and-Fortune man, the loudest of the loyal; 
held Buonaparte for an incarnation of the evil spirit, 
and established an Anti-Gallican Club at the King’s 
Head, where he got tipsy every Saturday night for 
the good of the nation. Nothing could exceed the 
warmth of Jacob’s loyalty. He even wanted to join the 
Cranley Volunteers, quoting to the drill sergeant the 
notable example of Captain Green, who halted, and 
Lieutenant Jones, who was awry, as precedeuts for his 
own eligibility. ‘The hump and limp united were, 
however, too much to be endured. The man of scarlet 
declared there was no such piece of deformity in the 
whole awkward squad, and Jacob was declaréd inad- 
missible, a personal slight, which our cobbler found 
so hard to bear, that with the least encouragement 
in the world from the opposition he would have rat- 
ted. One word of sympathy would have carried Mr. 
Giles and his songs and his tipsyness to the Russel 
and Sydney Club, at the Greyhound, but the Jaco- 
bins laughed and lost their proselyte, the Anti-Gal- 
licans retained Jacob, and Jacob retained his consis- 
tency.” 


Cabinet Cyclopedia. Eminent British Lawyers.— 
By Henny Roscor. Longman’s. 1830, 


This volume contains the lives of Coke, Selden, 
Hale, Guilford, Jeffries, Somers, Mansfield, Wil- 
mot, Blackstone, Ashburton, Thurlow, Jones, Ers- 
kine, and Romilly. These men in their day and 
generation occupied a great space in the eye of the 
world, and their biographies have become a part of 
the history of the country. 

We extract the following scene, which oceurred 
in the trial before Jeffries of Richard Baxter, for a 
seditious libel:— 


“Interrupting Mr. Wallop, the‘counsel for Mr. 


Baxter, Jeffries said, ‘Mr. Wallop, I observe you iq 
all these dirty causes, and were it not for you gentle. 
men of the long robe, who should have more wit anj 
honesty than to support and hold up these factious 
knaves by the chin, we should not be at the pass we 
are at.? ‘My Lord,’ said Mr. Wallop, ‘I umbly 
conceive that the passages accused are natural deduc- 
tions from the text.’ ‘You humbly conceive,’ cried 
Jeffries, and ‘I humbly conceive.’ ‘Swear him— 
Swear him.’ Soon afterwards he added, ‘Some. 
times you humbly conceive, and sometimes you are 
positive; you talk of skill in chureh history, and of 
your understanding Latin and English: I think I un. 
derstand something of them too, as well as you, but 
in short I must tell you, that if you do not understand 
your duty better I shall teach it to you.’ Upon this 
Mr. Wailop sat down. On Baxter endeavouring to 
address the Court, Jeffries stopped him, ‘Richard, 
Richard, dost thou think we will hear thee poison 
the Court? Richard, thou art an old fellow, an old 
knave, and thou hast written books enough to load 
a cart. Every one is full of sedition, I might say 
treason, as an egg is full of meat. Hadst thou been 
whipped out of thy writing trade forty years ago it 
had been happy. Thou pretendest to be a preacher 
of the Gospel of peace, and thou hast one foot in the 
grave. It is time for thee to begin to think what 
account thou intendest to give; but leave thee to 
thyself, and I see thou wilt go on as thou hast begun; 
but by the grace of God I'll look afterthee. I know 
thou hadst a mighty party, and I see a great many 
of the brotherhood in corners, waiting to see what 
will become of their mighty don, and a Doctor of 
the party (looking at Dr. Bates) at your elbow; 
but, by the Grace of Almighty God, I will erush you 
all.’ Baxter said, ‘Does your Lordship think that 
any jury will pretend to pass a verdict upon me upon 
such a trial?’ ‘Pll warrant you, Mr Baxter,’ replied 
Jeffries, ‘don’t trouble yourself about that.? The 
Jury immediately found a verdict of guilty.” 

This volume is written in an easy, popular man- 
ner, and will obtain, no doubt, a considerable share 
of public attention. 


The following is one among many lively hits 
Paul Clifford, which will no 
who reads for pleasure. But the interest of the sto- 
is a little lost in that of the satire, if it be true 
that ‘from high life’ the ‘characters are drawn.’ 

A Literary Gentieman.—At the apartment of 
MacGrawler, Paul one morning encountered Mr, 
Augustus Tomlinson, a young man of great promise, 
Mare! the peaceful occupation of making for 
a jng newspaper, ‘Horrid Murders,’ ‘Enor- 

Melons,’ and ‘Remarkable Circumstances.’ 
This gentleman, having the advantage of some years’ 
seniority over Paul, was slow in unbending his dig- 
nity; but observing at last the eager and respectful 
attention with which the stripling listened toa most 
veracious detail of five men being inhumanly mnr- 
dered in Canterbury Cathedral by the Reverend 


of natural shrewdness in his countenance; and that 
Mr. Augustus Tomlinson did not doubt but that he 
(Paul) might have the honour to be murdered him- 
self one of these days.—* You understand me!’ con. 
tinued Mr. Augustus,—‘I mean murdered in effigy, 
—assassinated in type,—while yourself, unconscious 
of the circumstance, are quietly enjoying what you 
imagine to be your existence. We never kill com- 
mon persons: to say the truth, our chief spite is 
against the Church;—we destroy bishops by whole- 
sale. Sometimes, indeed, we Bou off a leading 
barrister or so; and express the anguish of the junior 
counsel ata loss so destructive to their interests, But 
that is only astray hit; and the slain barrister often 
lives to become attorney-general, renounce whi 

principles, and prosecute the very press that destroy- 
edhim. Bishops are our proper food: we send them 
to heaven on a sort of flying griffin, of which the 
back is an apoplexy, and the wings are puffs. The 
Bishop of ——, whom we despatched in this mar- 
ner the other day, being rather a facetious person- 
age, wrote to remonstrate with us thereon: observ- 
ing, that though heaven was a very good translation 
fora bishop, yet that, in such cases, he preferred 
‘the original, to the trarslation.? As we murder 
bishops. so is there another class of persons whom 
we only afflict with letiferous diseases. This latter 
tribe consists of his Majesty and his Majesty’s min- 
isters. Whenever we cannot abuse their measures 
we always fall foul on their health. Does the king 
pass any popular law,---we immediately insinuate 
that his constitution is on its last legs. Does the 
minister act like a man of sense,---we instantly ob- 
serve, with great regret, that his complexion is re- 
markably pale. There is one manifest advantage in 
diseasing people, instead of absolutely destroying 
them. The public may flatly contradict us in’ one 
case, but it never can in the other:---it is easy to prove 
that a man is alive; but utterly impossible to prove 
that he is in health. What if some opposing news 
paper take up the cudgels in his behalf, and asseit 
that the victim of all Pandora’s complaints, whom we 
send tottering to the grave, passes one-half the day 
in knocking up a ‘distinguished company” at a 
shooting party, and the other half in out-doing the 
same ‘* distinguished company” after dinner? What 
if the afflicted individual himself write us word that 
he never was better in his life,—we have only mys- 
teriously to shake our heads, and observe, that to 
contradict is not to prove,—that it is little likely that 
our authority should have been mistaken, and—(we 


Zedekiah Fooks Barnacle, he was touched by the © | 
impression he had created, and shaking Paul grae 
ciously by the hand, he told him, there was a deal _ 
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very fond of an historical comparison )—beg our 
pean to remember, that when Cardinal Richelieu 
was dying, nothing enraged him so much as hinting 
that he was ill, 

«Why, sir, you would not believe it; but I was 
the man who killed his majesty the King of Sardi- 
nia, in Our yesterday’s paper. Nothing is too ardu- 
ous for genius. Fag hard, my boy, and you may 
rival—for the thing, though difficult, may not be 
impossible—Augustus Tomlinson!” 


‘Spivit of Contemporary Prints. 


PRECOCITY. 


Henry Humbug, Esq. of Humbug Place, in the 
city of Humbug, was one of the most precocious mon- 
sters that ever wore a ruffie shirt or sported a buggy. 
Nature in one of her wanton moods, sent him into 
the world a durster. On the very day he was born 
he was put into the scales, and weighed twenty- 
seven pounds eleven ounces and a quarter, apothe- 
caries’ weight, and as soonas he had been christened, 
he broke from the arms of his nurses, and walked 
out of Church with as pompous an airas a Justice of 
the Peace. Before he was a year old, he could 
maintain an argument, and play a tune on a jewsharp. 
Although not a ‘‘double boy” like the Siamese, ere 
he arrived at years of diseretion, he could see double 
as well as another. The school mistress to whom he 
was sent at two years old, declared ‘‘she never seed 
so bright a boy in all her born days.” He got his 
letters by rote in twenty-four hours, and in one week 
recited every word in the spelling-book. ‘The boy, 
said she, ‘fought to be sent to college immediately; 
he is the cap sheaf of every thing I ever heard or 
knowed, and I have no doubt if he goes on in this ere 
manner, that in a year or two he will astonish the 
world.” So thought likewise our hero, and he began 
by astonishing his school mistress. On the last day he 
went to school, he broke into a closet, where reposed 
her thanksgiving pies and puddings, and ere she 
could overtake him, he carried off an armful in tri- 
umph. The Hon. Christopher Humbug, the father 
of our hero, as well as his lady, Clarissa Humbug, 
had a consultation with the school mistress, in which, 
after paying for the mince-pies and puddings, and 
certain broken crockery that Master Henry had 
kicked over for his amusement, they resolved that he 
be forthwith fitted for"College; and he was accord- 
ingly despatched to learn Latin. Astonishing to 
relate, in three or four days he could conjugate all 
the moods and tenses, and in seven or eight more he 
mastered the whole Latin grammar. An extract 
from Virgil was next set before him, and this he 
translated in half an hour. In a month he acquired a 
very tolerable smattering of Greek, and in three from 
the time he commenced, he was assigned the first 
part inthe annual exhibition, He had now become 
avery stout boy; his hair was red and stood on an end 
“like quills upon the fretful poreupine;” his cheeks 
protruded like the jowls of a Bytield pig; his nose 
was turned up asif he did not care a copper for man- 
kind; he was about four feet high, and as thick as he 
was long; his head appeared to be screwed to his 
shoulders, which were broad enough to carry a load 
of corn to mill; his round belly projected like that of 
a person with the dropsy; and his legs were all the 
way ofa size, after the fashion of the Canadian giant. 
In addition to these qualities, he had a voice, which 
was as loud and hoarse as a boatswain’s. 


The wise fathers of the city were astonished atthe 
of yous Humbug.—They pronounced 
im truly a nonsuch; he was rather an ill looking 
boy to be sure, but then beauty was only skin deep, 
and what was it worth without learning? Humbug, 
they were sure, would cut a figure in College. Boys 
of not half his capacity had been through the univer- 
sity, without knowing how they got there. There 
was no telling what a change time and application 
would make in him, He might turn out to be a great 
lawyer, a judge, a statesman, perhaps at no distant 
day, the head of the nation. Events strange as this 
had oceurred, and stranger still might happen. They 
were confident that the Honourable Christopher 
would not permit so hopeful a youth to remain in the 
Shade. In this conclusion they were correct. ‘The 
Honourable Christopher saw, or thought he saw, in 
young Humbug, the future prop of his house, and an 
onour to his name. As soon, therefore, as the holi- 
days were over, he was sent to college. He was 
then about twelve years old; and here he did not 
remain long, ere his ruling passion broke out. He 
hired ahorse and gig by the month; he bought a sea- 
son ticket at the theatre; he had an intrigue with a 
woman of the town; he gave canvass-back and 
champaign suppers; he played billiards and rolled 
hine-pins; he eut a dash at all the hotels and taverns 
Within ten miles of the city; he smoked more cigars 
and drank more wine, than a *‘four bottle man;” he 
run in debt to every tailor, shoemaker, hosier, frie- 
zeur, stable-keeper and restorateur, where he could 
g0 on tick;—he broke more gigs than any youth 
about town; and he appeared in a greater variety of 
cress than would furnish a wardrobe for a first rate 
comedian, ‘There wasa heavy fine imposed by the 
college government against any under graduate who 
might be found at the theatre. But he did not care 
a penny about that. He always contrived to ride 
thither enveloped ina cloak, and disguised by green 
spectacles; when unobserved by any, he would as- 
cend the passage leading to the upper tier of boxes, 
and be among his old friends in a trice. After the 
play, even the name of which he did not trouble him- 


self to recollect, he would wheel off with three or four 
chums, to an eating-house, order a hot supper, and 
if, after eating birds, and drinking whiskey-punch 
and other liquor, sufficient to fill a washing tub, he 
could articulate a call for his horse, he would tum- 
ble into his gig, drive Jehu-like back to college, and 
with good luck, creep to his room just in season to 
hear the chapel bell ring for morning prayers. 

It may be supposed that such a career was not of 
great duration. It lasted, indeed, but a short season. 
A course of unrestrained debauchery and excess 
made fearful and rapid inroads on the mind, as well 
as the constitution of our hero. Master Humbug, it 
was soon observed by his college guardians, was not 
the precocious youth he had been taken for; nay, he 
was no better than a common school-boy. His lapses 
of memory were so frequent and intolerable, and he 
appeared withal so stupid at his morning tasks, that 
they thought of sending him home as a plant not 
worth raising. But then it was thought best to pay 
some consideration to the feelings of his father.— 
The old gentleman would be very wroth if they 
were to do so, and it was resolved for a time, at least, 
to wink at young Humbug’simperfections. Atlength, 
however, the truth came out; he had been traced to 
the theatre, seen to enter it, and depart; followed to 
an eating-house; thence to a brothel, and from the 
last scene of all till he got into his gig and drove back 
to college at midnight. A convention of the college 
tc was accordingly held; the astonished 

umbug, who thought himself in the presence of the 
Spanish Inquisition, had not a word to say in his de- 
fence, and his expulsion immediately followed, This 
was a sorry event for the Mensleretie Christopher, a 
man worth his hundreds of thousands in bank stock, 
besides notes of hand and other securities. His 
hopeful son entered his cining room just as he was 
turning out a glass of Madeira, and communicated 
the shocking intelligence. It fell upon his ears like 
athunder clap. ‘*Never mind, however, Harry,” 
said he; ‘‘you shall go back to college again, for all 
this; 1 have not made my money for nothing; and 
when I say the word, the college government dare 
not refuse to admit-you—we’ll soon see who has the 
longest purse and the most influence.”—*‘But, my 
father,” rejoined young Humbig, ‘I am not anxious 
to return. My health is feeble, and a journey to the 
Springs would, I think, do me good. If I get back 
so as to take a degree at Commencement, I shall be 
ready for businéss.” ‘*That you shall have my boy,” 
quoth the Honourable Christopher, or there is no 
virtue in wealth.” Our hero accordingly went to 
the Springs, and a few days before Commencement, 
returned with a face about the complexion of a red 
cabbage. ‘*You have spent but little money, I hope,” 
said the old gentleman, ‘‘and gotinto no scrapes!” Oh 
no father, I have been very prudent;—my bill at the 
Hotel was only five hundred dollars, including all 
my board and washing for a fortnight, wine and 
cigars, and broken glasses and decanters; but [ must 
not forget to mention that I drew on you for three 
hundred more, on account of a little accident I met 
with in overturning a gig—the fellow charged me too 
much for it, but he smelt so horribly of the stable, 
that I thought it best to pay and be rid of him; so I 
drew upon you for the money at sight.” ‘Then 
get out of my sight this instant,” exclaimed the Hon- 
ourable Christopher, not leave a bone in 
your body.” Young Humbug here made an apology, 
and the credulous father let him off on his solemn 
promise never todo the likeagain. ‘The Honourable 
Christopher managed to geta degree for him, and he 
was seen in the procession of the learned and the 
wise, at Commencement, his head buried in a check- 
ed dickey and cravat, and his body swelling like a 
shirt ina high wind. His father allows him a thou- 
sand dollars a year besides his board; he has placed 
over the entrance to an old building in Crackbone 
street, a shingle with the inscription, ** H. Hum- 
bug’s office.” He may be found, every fair day, 
taking a lounge in Promenade street, between 11, 
A. M., and 2, P. M.; and after dinner may be seen 
in his office reclining on three chairs, and snoring 
over the last new novel.— Boston Com. 


The following whimsical description of a cele- 
brated character of a sister eity, is copied from the 
New York Inquirer. 


Jacop Banker called yesterday to correct the 
errors, as he called them, in the report of the case 
which appeared in our columns, in reference to the 
Dutchess Insurance Company. He was quite warm 
and enthusiastic against a few immaterials, but par- 
ticularly against that one which said that he ‘* spoke 
from a brief.” ‘* Jacob Barker speak from a brief! — 
the thing is impossible,” said he. We are satisfied 
he never spoke from a brief. He carries every thing 
in his head—it is a perfect library of useful know- 
ledge—a storehouse of various and original matter. 
Such a statement was too merciless a thrust upon 
that genuine page of domestic happiness—(it re- 
quires no tariff or protection)—generally called va- 
nity. For what is man without vanity? or woman 
either? Vanity, rightly understood, is the spirit of 
human life--the stirrer to great actians—the life blood 
of human conduct—the primary colours in the ray of 
human glory. What isa politician—what is a law- 
yer—what is any man, woman or child without that 
delectable feeling? Nothing. 

The fact is, our friend Jacob must have bowels of 
compassion towards reporters, What reporter can 
follow him! Verily not one. Who can chase the 
course of the lightning across the sky, and mark its 
track with accuracy? None, During the great cam- 


paign of 1826, in which he stood single-handed 
against the whole bar, what fine sayings~smart re- 
torts—witty allusions—drops of wisdom were drop- 
ped from him that fell among the stony ground and 
bore no fruit, because no reporter could catch them, 
so rapidly they fell from him! These were glorious 
days, when a single layman showed these lawyers 
what common sense would do. He never appeared 
happier than during that great case. He was sorry 
when the court adjourned, and glad every morning 
when it opened. He was as fond of bearding the 
lions in their own den as a young girl is to go to a 
ball. None ever heard the music with more delight 
than he did the **O yes! O yes!” 


HyYMENEAL AGENCY OrricE.—The Court of Cor- 
rectional Police of Paris was a few days since occu- 
pied with a case of rather a singular description. In 
the place usually occupied by criminals stood a 
young woman of a most gracetul figure, and whose 
dress was in the utmost degree recherche. Madame 
Houdard (the name of the accused) was no other 
than the presiding divinity of a celebrated agency 
office for marriages, which she had lately establish- 
ed in Paris, where she has out-rivalled several others 
of the same class. She has for some time been of- 
fering to gentlemen tired of celibacy tender compa- 
nions for life, ladies of known discretion and high 
respectability, gifted in a moral light with the most 
desirable qualities, and in the worldly sense, with 
marriage portions of from 100,000 to 500,000 francs; 
consequently, it may be easily imagined how her of- 
fice was beset with applicants. To believe herown 
account, she has brought about some of the most 
fortunate and advantageous matrimonial engage- 
ments. Her services, however, were not to be ob- 
tained gratis. In order to obtain her favour, and a 
place in her report, it was absolutely necessary to 
become a subscriber to her list for three months. 
By virtue of this subscription, entered upon beauti- 
ful rose paper, and a payment of 72 francs, Madame 
Houdard engaged to exhibit to the subscriber, for 
the space of three months, all the young ladies 
whose hands, hearts, and fortunes happened to be at 
her disposal. Her truly benevolent occupation was, 
however, interrupted by a disappointed wine mer- 
chant, who preferred a complaint against Madame, 
charging her with swindling. ‘lhe complainant will 
be better understood in his own words: ‘I applied 
to Madame to procure me a wife, (said he, with a 
half-simple half-sly look at the accused;) she in- 
stantly said to me, ‘Ah, mon Dieu, Monsieur La- 
zard, you have just come in time; I have just what 
will suit you; there is now at my disposal a most 
lovely creature, a sweet young widow who has lately 
buried her husband. She is related to an eminent 
counsellor, and is every thing a man can wish for. 
As to her fortune, c’est superbe! c’est magnifique! 
150,000 to 200,000 franes, and a quantity of other 
property.’ [immediately said I should wish to have 
all the particulars and terms. Madame told me that 
the first step was to become a subscriber, and pay 72 
francs. This I complied with, but after waiting 
anxiously for some time, nothing was effected, and 
1 was told a great deal of delicacy was to be observed 
in bringing the matter to a happy issue. At last 1 
was invited to dinner, where the gay widow was ex- 
pected to make one of the party. I went at the hour 
appointed, having taken care to dress in the best 
style. Shortly atter my arrival at the office, a young 
female, elegantly attired, made her appearance and 
joined the dinner party. I subsequently discovered 
that this doctor’s widow, this niece of a counsellor, 
as she was described to me, was no other than Ma- 
dame Aldegoude, a sempstress, and something 
worse. I soon had little doubt that Madame Alde- 
goude made a livelihood by lending her services on 
these occasions; but wishing to see how far the farce 
would be carried, | pretended to be anxious to bring 
matters to a conclusion. She made a thousand ex- 
cuses and hesitated a great deal; and L at last receiv- 
ed a letter, which gave me to understand, in very 
plain terms, that my visits would not be acceptable 
after that period—that the counsellor, her unele, 
wished to marry his niece to a gentleman in the 
Treasury.”’ 

Mdile. Bonhomme, formerly a servant to the ac- 
cused, was called as a witness by the complainant. 
She stated, whilst she was in Mdlle. Houdard’s ser- 
vice, she saw several gentlemen come to the house 
in order to get wives, and whatever gentleman came 
the same lady was presented to him, and that lady 
was Madame Aldegoude. When two or three gen- 
tlemen happened to come at the same time, Madame 
Aldegoude after seeing one, made some excuse, and 
retired to another room, where Madame Houdard 
introduced her to another candidate. When the 
gentlemen went away, these ladies amused them- 
selves, and laughed heartily at their expense, observ- 
ing how many more fish were caught in their net. 

President.—Have you known any other person 
complain of having been deceived in this way? 

Witness. —Oh, several; and amongst others, a tall 
strapping serjeant-major of the Royal Guard. Ma- 
dame Houdard said to him upon his first application, 
come, Monsieur, turn about. [ must examine your 
figure, in order to see if you will match the lady I 
have in my eye for you. 

The accused, on being called on for her defence, 
denied the charge altogether, declaring that she had 
effected several marriages amongst persons of great 
distinction, and whose names she would mention, but 
from motives of delicacy, and if not prevented by 
the confidence reposed in her. The only thing that 


hindered the complainant’s marriage, was the bad 
account which she received concerning his charac- 
ter, and, therefore, she was not surprised at his wish- 
ing to berevenged. With respect to her servant, it was 
the complainant who induced her to quit her place, 
and she heard that he had since been taking particu- 
lar care of her. ; 

The Court, after some consideration, were of opi- 
nion that the facts did not amount to swindling, ace 
cording to the meaning of the 405th article of the 
code, and discharged the accused. This young wo- 
man was so overjoyed at hearing her acquittal, that 
she fell into a swoon, and was removed from the 
Court in a state of insensibilty. 


LONDON POLICE. 


MARLBOROUGH STREET.—An unhappy being, a 
native of Greece, whose appearance presented the 
very personification of human misery and destitution 
in their utmost extreme, but whose features and 
countenance, although defiled with filth and disguis- 
ed ina great degree by an overgrown profusion of 
matted hair and beard, yet bore a noble and dignified 
expression, was on Saturday brought before Mr. Dy- 
er, the sitting magistrate, upon some charge which 
nobody seemed able to define, and which, in fact, 
appeared to be no offence whatever. 

A police constable, who brought the poor creature 
in custody to the office, stated, that he had watched 
him for several hours with a view to detect him in 
some act of vagrancy, taking it for granted, from his 
desolate aspect, that he must be a beggar; but of the 
multitude of persons that he passed by in the various 
streets, he never asked alms of any one, nor even 
cast as much as an imploring look around him—in- 
deed, quite the contrary, the policeman said, was his 
practice, for he refused to accept of money from se- 
veral persons who offered it to him, and at last, seem- 
ingly through fatigue and exhaustion, he sat down on 
the step of a door in moet street, to rest, and not 
knowing what to make of him, and his le anna 
being so miserable, the policeman said he thought it 
his duty to bring him before the magistrate. 

The wretched man, who seems to have sunk in a 
settled melancholy, on being questioned in the French 
language, which, as well as the Italian, it appears he 
speaks not only fluently but classically, stated him- 
self to be a native of the Morea, and it is understood 
belongs to one of the most respectable families in 
that country; but either imagining or knowing him- 
self to be a great sinner, he sat out from his home 
about two years ago, to pass the remainder of his 
earthly days in a state of pilgrimage and privation, 
as some atonement, he says, tor the manifold crimes 
he has been guilty of. 

One of the officers of St. James’s parish, who hap- 
pened to be present, said that money was not the 
only offering which the poor fellow refused, for he 
was equally positive in his rejection of every kind of 
food more than was barely necessary to keep body 
and soul together, and enable him to prolong the sut- 
ferings he appeared so determined to endure. Some 
days since the officer said he met the poor man in the 
street, and believing that he was actually starving, as 
he seemed quite faint through vy se. he took him 
with him to the workhouse, and placed before him 
some excellent food; but he could not be induced to 
partake of any thing more than a small crust of bread 
and a draught of water. ‘That the poor man was not 
an impostor, by design was clear, for he had been 
watched for days together, and no one ever saw him 
ask for or accept of any thing beyonda crust of bread 
and a drink of water once in the 24 hours. 

The Magistrate seemed much at a loss how to dis- 
pose of the poor fellow, but after turning the matter 
in every way, the Magistrate at last gave directions 
that the forlorn stranger should be conveyed to the 
poor house, and care taken of him there as long as he 
could be induced to remain, but that no violence 
should }. offered to him to prolong his stay if he 
chose to depart, and as the poor fellow was sufferin 
severely, besides his other ills, from an attack of 
rheumatism, that the parish doctor should afford him 
any relief in his power. 

The uvhappy creature, whose demeanour was that 
of a well-bred person, mild, meek, and inoffensive 
in his manner, accompanied the officer according to 
this order, and Seemed respectfully to the Magistrate 
as he quitted the office. 

Ought not some one connected with the affairs of 
Greece in this country to look after this poor man, 
and not leave him thus a way-worn wanderer about 
the world? 


FOREIGN SCRAPS. 


Since the commencement of the fine weather, the 
visiters to the ‘Thames Tunnel have daily inereased, 
The Duke of Wellington and a party of ladies visited 
it a few days ago. They now amount to about a 
thousand a week. It is known to our readers that 
the work is completed to the Jength of 6G0U feet, bee 
ing full half the distance. The appearance of the 
work gives the idea of a stability that may defy old 
Time himself; nor is there the slightest appearance 
of moisture throughout, It is lighted with oil gas 
burners, and at the termination a mirror of large 
dimensions isinserted in a wall built across the ‘Tune 
nel, which appears to double its length. ‘The com- 
pany have also provided acamera. It is really a dis- 
grace to a nation like England, that this noble project 
of the Thames Tunnel should be permitted to remain 
so long uncompleted. We hope that some spirited 
individuals will be induced to take up an enterprise 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


which, from the first moment of its undertaking, had 
excited the greatest interest throughout Euro e. 
The money paid for a daily paper will suffice to 
pay the wages of a servant, purchase two coats a year, 
or pay the subseription to an expensive club, where 
a number of publications are to be seen, and a num- 
ber of wants gratified. The effect of the taxes on 
newspapers, which amount to about 260 per cent., 
is such as to diminish the consumption even among 
the wealthy classes, and render the commodity less 
productive as a source of revenue to the government. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Jury 17, 1830. 


The absence of the editor during the past week, 
must account for any discrepancies in the appearance 
ot the present number. 


Mr. Geonce W. Brieecker, No. 1723, Broadway, 
New York, will attend to all matters connected with 
this journal in that city, from this date. He is fully 
authorized to receive subscriptions, and will attend 
to the delivery of the paper to our patrons in that 
place. 


Several favours of correspondents, received since 
our last, shall be immediately attended to. 


It seems that Mr. Bulwer’s opinions are quoted as 
high and conclusive authority, even by those who 
decry his productions as of a tendency deeply vi- 
cious and immoral. It is unfortunate that their ten- 
dency is capable of being so construed—unfortu- 
nate, because many will be deterred from the perusal 
of productions which are characteristic of a high or- 
der of genius,—unforiunate, because such a charge 
wiil fill the minds of many with suspicions that with- 
out this alarm they would never have indulged in. 

Probably it is not generally known that the novel 
of Paul Clifford was suggested by an eminent indi- 
vidual of this country, and with the ostensible de- 
sign of showing the error in philanthropy, and there- 
by tending to the abolishment of capital punish- 
ment. A close and critical observer will remark on 
perusal that this design is sustained throughout, and 
held up as the moral of the piece at its close, thus: 

** Who will condemn us for preferring the moral 
of Clifford’s fate, to the moral which is extorted 
from the gibbet and the hulks; which makes scare- 
crows, not beacons; terrifies our weakness, not warns 
our reason? Who does not allow that it is better to 
repair than to perish; better, too, to atone as the citi- 
zen, than to repent as the hermit? Oh, John Wilkes! 
Alderman of London, and Draweansir of Liberty, 

our life was not an iota too pertect,—y our patriot- 
ism might have been infinitely purer,—your morals 
woul | have admitted indefinite amendment; you are 
no great favourite with us, or with the rest of the 
world; but you said one excellent thing, for which 
we look on you with benevolence, nay, almost with 
respect. We scarcely know whether to smile at its 
wit, or sigh at its wisdom. Mark this truth, ail ye 

entiemen of England, who would make laws as the 

omans made fasces,—a bundle of rods with an axe 
in the middle; mark it! and remember! Long may 
it live, allied with hope in ourselves, but with grati- 
tude in our children;—long after the book which it 
now ‘‘ adorns” and points” has gone to its dusty 
slumber;—-long—long afier the feverish hand which 
now writes it down can defend or enforce it no 
more !—** THE VERY WORST USE TO WHICH YOU CAN 
PUT A MAN IS TO HANG HIM!” 

There are those among the mock moralists of the 
day who seize with avidity upon every opportunity 
of displaying what they intend the publie shall un- 
derstand for religion and morality. Thus they fas- 
ten upon and denounce the writings of an author be- 
yond their own level, and because they cannot ap- 
preciate the supremacy of his independence or the 
boldness of his satire, they distort his sentiments 
and designs into a looseness with regard to sound 
morals or christian principle. We remark with 
astonishment that some of our editors have found 
fault with Paul Clifford because it satirized the En- 
glish nobles and the king. This censure struck us 
as rather curious, coming from an American editor, 
especially as the most ministerial and official of 
foreign publications have never intimated this as a 
fault in the production adverted to? Why, we ask, 
shall the king be held immaculate and beyond the 
province of just satire! Why should the English 
nobles be thus shielded more than any other re- 
spectable citizen’ Any one who is conversant with 
the fashionable follies in high life practised at the 
British metropolis, any one who has read the light 


productions of the day, such as Almack’s and works 


of a similar stamp, which in a measure lift the veil 
from the features of the British nobles, must know 
they are guilty of as many follies and absurdities as 
the rest of mankind, which indeed are rendered still 
more absurd from the stations they occupy. 

That a writer of the celebrity of Bulwer, should 
be denounced for holding such up to ridicule, and 
that that denunciation should come from republican 
lips, strikes us as somewhat remarkable. Who, 
and what is the king inthis country? Surely one who 
enjoys no more respect than that to which the chief 
magistrate of a republican government is entitled, 
and certainly the freedom of remark and the bitter- 
ness of satire which are exercised towards our na- 
tional executive with impunity in times of political 
strife, might with the same propriety be awarded to 
a king, or a noble, without exciting the ire of an 
American citizen! 

We have said that the design of Paul Clifford was 
intended to be moral,—at least the author has thus 
confessed himself, and we have no reason to doubt 
his sincerity. ‘The story is that of an outcast and an 
orphan, who by the force of circumstances, is induced 
to **take to the road;”? commits all manner of ex- 
cesses in a generous spirit, and without violence or 
blood; is arrested only when he attempts to rescue a 
comrade to whom he is under obligations; is con- 
victed and sentenced to transportation, whence he 
makes his escape; is redeemed from his errors by 
the virtues of a woman, and thus spends the remnant 
of his life. 


‘*In a certain town of that Great Country, where 
shoes are imperfectly polished, and opinions are 
not prosecuted, there resided, twenty years after the 
date of Lucy Brandon’s departure trom England, a 
man held in high and universal respect, not only for 
the rectitude of his conduct, but for the energies of 
his mind, and the purposes to which they were di- 
rected. If you asked, who cultivated that waste? the 
answer was, Clifford.’”*—Who procured the esta- 
blishment of that hospital? ‘* Clifford.”—Who ob- 
tained the redress of such a public grievance? ‘* Clif- 
ford.”—Who struggled for and won such a popular 
benefit? ‘* Clifford.” In the gentler part of his pros- 
pects and his undertakings, in that part, above all, 
which concerned the sick, or the necessitous, this 
useful citizen was seconded, or rather excelled, by 
a being over whose surpassing loveliness time had 
flown with a gentle and charmed wing. There was 
something remarkable and touching in the love which 
this couple (for the woman we refer to was Clifford’s 
wite) bore to each other;—like the plant, on the 
plains of Hebron, the time which brought to that 
love an additional strength, brought to italsoa softer 
anda fresher verdure. Although their present neigh- 
bours were unacquainted with the events of their 
earlier life, previous to their settlement at * * *, it 
was known that they had been wealthy, at the time 
they first came to reside there, and by a series of 
fatalities, that they had lost all. But Clifford had 
borne up mantully against fortune; and in a new 
country, where men who prefer labour to depen- 
dence cannot easily starve, he had been enabled to 
toil upward through the severe stages of poverty and 
hardship, with an honesty and vigour of character 
which won him perhaps a more hearty esteem for 
every successive effort, than the display of his lost 
riches might ever have acquired him. His labours 
and his abilities obtained gradual but sure success, 
and he now enjoyed the blessing of a competence, 
earned with the most sernpulous integrity, and spent 
with the most kindly benevolence. A trace of the 
trials they had passed through was discernible on 
each: those trials had stolen the rose from the wife’s 
cheek, and had sown untimely wrinkles on the broad 
brow of Clifford. ‘here were moments, too, , but 
they were only moments, when the latter sunk from 
his elastic and healthful cheerfulness of mind, into a 
gloomy and abstracted reverie; but these moments 
the wite watched with a jealous and fond anxiety, 
and one sound of her sweet voice had the power to 
dispel their influence. And when Clifford raised his 
eves, and glanced, from her tender smile, around 
his happy home, and his growing children, or 
through the very windows of his room beheld the 
public benefits he had created, something of pride 
and gladness glowed on his countenance, and he 
said, though with glistening eves and subdued voice, 
as his looks returned once more to his wife, 

* I owe these to thee !” 

One trait of mind especially characterized Clifford 
—indulgenee to the faults of others. ‘* Circum- 
stances make guilt,” he was wont to say. ‘* Let us 
endeavour to correct the circumstances, before we 
rail against the guilt!” His children promised to 
tread in the same useful and honourable path that he 
trod himself;—happy was considered that family 
which had the hope to ally itself with his.” 


We admit that the romance which is imparted to 
this freebooter’s character may be pernicious as an 
example to the youthful mind, but the conclusion 


come to by the author, that repentance is better than | P 


hanging, is one to which, with all respect to the 
laws, we give our hearty concurrence. 


FALKLAND. 

This is the first of Bulwer’s productions, and bears 
the date of March 7th, 1827. In his preface the au- 
thor says: ‘I trust I shall not be considered to de- 
spise, when I disclaim for this publication, the title 
of a novel. I feel, on the contrary, that to most 
readers it will be less, and can scarcely flatter my- 
self that to few it will be more. For one class, my 
work will be too frivolous; for another too dull. 
The cold will be displeased, the sanguine disap- 
pointed.” The work is comprised in a slim volume 
of little more than a hundred pages, and although 
it embodies strength, philosophy, and beauty, is in- 
ferior to his subsequent productions. The story is 
one of passion and of guilt, and their dreadful con- 
sequences. Falkland, as are all the heroes of Bul- 
wer, is represented as an extraordinary character, 
who thus describes himself to a friend in his boy- 
hood: 


‘* Twice in the year, when I went home, it was to 
that wild and romantic part of the country where my 
former childhood had beenspent. There, alone and 
unchecked, I was thrown utterly upon my own re- 
sources. I wandered, by day, over the rude scenes 
which surrounded us; and at evening I pored, with 
an unwearied delight, over the ancient legends which 
made those scenes sacred to my imagination. I grew 
by degrees of a more thoughtful and visionary nature. 
My temper imbibed the romance of my studies; and 
whether, in winter, basking by the large hearth of 
our hall, or stretched, in the indolent voluptuousness 
of summer, by the rushing streams which formed the 
chief characteristic of the country around us, my 
hours were equally wasted in those dim and luxurious 
dreams, which constituted, perhaps, the essence of 
that poetry Thad not the genius to imbody. It was 
then, by that alternate restlessness of action and idle- 
ness of reflection, into which my young years were 
divided, that the impress of my character was stamp- 
ed: that fitfulness of temper, that affection for ex- 
tremes, has accompanied me through life. Hence, 
not only all intermediums of emotion appear to me 
as tame, but even the most overwrought excitation 
can bring neither novelty nor zest. I have, as it were, 
feasted upon the passions; I have made that my daily 
food, which, in its strength and excess, would have 
been poison to others; I have rendered my mind un- 
able to enjoy the ordinary aliments of nature; and I 
have wasted, by a premature indulgence, my resour- 
ces and my powers, till I have left my heart, without 
a remedy or a hope, to whatever disorders its own 
intemperance has engendered.” 


The following excerpts will show the character 
of the descriptions and observations which abound 
throughout the work: 


‘¢ Alas! there is no fool like him who wishes for 
knowledge! It is only through wo that we are 
taught to reflect, and we gather the honey of world- 
ly wisdom, not from flowers, but thorns.” * * * * 

** «Une grande passion malheureuse est un grand 
moyen de sagesse.’ From the moment in which the 
buoyancy of my spirit was first broken by real an- 
guish, the losses of the Aeart were repaired by the 
experience of the mind. I passed at once, like Mel- 
moth, from youth toage. What were any longer to 
me the ordinary avocations of my contemporaries? 
I had exhausted years in moments—I had wasted, 
like the Eastern Queen, my richest jewel in a 
draught. 1 ceased to hope, to feel, to act, to burn: 
such are the impulses of the young! [I learned to 
doubt, to reason, to analyze: such are the habits of 
the old! From that time, if I have not avo.ded the 
pleasures of life, I have not enjoyed them. Women, 
wine, the society of the gay, the commune of the 
wise, the lonely pursuit of knowledge, the daring 
visions of ambition, all have occupied me in turn, 
; and all alike have deceived me; but, like the widow 
in the story of Voltaire, f have built at last a temple 
to time the comforter. I have grown calm and un- 
repining with years; and, if I am now shrinking from 
men, I have derived at least this advantage from the 
loneliness first made habitual by regret;—that while 
I feel increased benevolence to others, I have learn- 
ed to look for happiness only in myself.” * * * * 

‘It has been by mingling with men, not only in 
their Aaunts but their emotions, that I have learned 
to know them. I have descended into the recepta- 
cles of vice; I have taken lessons from the brothel 
and the hell; I have watched feeling in its unguard- 
ed sallies, and drawn from the impulse of the mo- 
ment conclusions which gave the lie to the previous 
conduct of years. But all knowledge brings us dis- 
appointment, and this knowledge the most—the sa- 
tiety of good, the suspicion of evil, the deeay of our 
young dreams, the premature icyness of age, the 
reckless, aimless, joyless indifference which follows 
an overwrought and feverish excitation— These con- 
stitute the lot of men who have renounced hope in 
the acquisition of thought, and who, in learning the 
motives of human actions, learn oddly to despise the 
persons and the things which enchanted them like 
divinities before.” e 

‘¢ What is so unearthly, so beautiful, as the first 
birth of a woman’s love? The air of heaven is not 
urer in its wanderings—its sunshine not more holy 
in its warmth. Oh! why should it deteriorate in its 
nature, even while it increases in its d >? Why 
should the step which prints, sully also the snow? 


How often, when Falkland met that guiltless ye 
thrilling eye, which revealed to him those interna| 
secrets that Emily was yet awhile too happy to dis. 
cover; when, like a fountain among flowers, the good. 
ness of her heart flowed over the softness of her 
manner to those around her, and the benevolence of 
her actions to those beneath; how often he turned 
away with a veneration too deep for the selfishness 
of human passion, and a tenderness too sacred for 
its desires.” 


The plot of the tale is meager, and possesses 
little of that masterly invention which characterizes 
Pelham and the Disowned. The passion revealed 
is that of Falkland for Lady Emily Mandeville, 
who is all of beauty that a poet’s imagination can 
fancy, who is.alsoa wife and a mother. A passion 
like this would at once strike the reader as unnatu. 
ral and abhorrent. So it is, but the author visits 
upon the commission of crime growing out of such 
passion, dreadful retribution. The following scene 
will show the reader the masterly manner in which 
many of the incidents are described: 


‘¢ They were at that instant in one of the caverns, 
where they had already been loitering too long, 
Falkland rushed out to the sands. The tide was 
hurrying in with a deep sound, which came on his 
soul like a knell. He looked back towards the way 
they had come: not one hundred yards distant, and 
the waters had already covered the path! An eter- 
nity would scarcely atone for the horror of that mo- 
ment! One great characteristic of Falkland was his 
Sa of mind. He turned to the man who stood 

eside him—he gave him a cool and exact descrip- 
tion of the spot where he had left Emily. He told 
him to repair with all possible speed to his home— 
to launch his boat—to row it to the place he had de- 
scribed. ** Be quick,” he added, ‘*and you must 
be in time: if you are, you shall never know poverty 
again.” The next moment he was already several 
axis from the spot. He run, or rather flew, till 

e was stopped by the waters. He rushed in; they 
were over a hollow between two rocks—they were 
already up to his chest. ‘* There is yet bbdee,” 
thought he, when he had passed the spot, and saw 
the smooth sand before him. For some nrinutes 
he was scareely sensible of existence: and then he 
found himself breathless at her feet. Beyond, to- 
wards T (the small inn I spoke of,) the waves 
had already reached the foot of the rocks, and pre- 
cluded all hope of return. Their only chance was 
the possibility that the waters had not yet rendered 
impassable the hollow through which Falkland had 
just waded. He scarcely spoke; at least, he was 
totally unconscious of what he said. He hurried 
her on breathless and trembling, with the sound of 
the booming waters ringing in his ear, and their 
billows advancing to his very feet. They arrived 
at the hollow: a single glance sufficed to show him 
that their solitary hope was past! The waters, be- 
fore up to his chest, had swelled considerably: he 
could not swim. He saw in that instant that they 
were girt with a hastening and terrible death. Can 
it be believed that with that certainty ceased his 
fear? He looked in the pale but calm countenance 
of her who clung to him, and a strange tranquillity, 
even mingled with joy, possessed him. Her breath 
was on his cheek—her form was reclining on his 
own—his hand clasped hers: if they were to die, it 
was thus. What could life afford to him more dear? 
‘¢ It is in this moment,” said he, and he knelt as he 
spoke, ‘‘that I dare tell you what otherwise my 
lips never should have revealed. I love—I adore 
you! Turn not away from me thus. In life our 
persons were severed; if our hearts are united in 
death, then death will be sweet. She turned—her 
cheek was no longer pale! He rose—he clasped 
her to his bosom: his lips pressed hers. Oh! that 
long, deep, burning pressure! youth, love, life, 
soul, all concentrated in that one kiss! Yet the same 
cause which occasioned the avowal, hallowed also 
the madness of his heart. What had the passion, 
declared only at the approach of death, with the 
more earthly desires of life? They looked to hea- 
ven—it was calm and unclouded: the evening lay 
there in its balm and mye and the air was les$ 
agitated than their sighs. ‘They turned towards the 
beautiful sea which was to be their grave: the wild 
birds flew over it exultingly; the far vessels seemed 
*‘ rejoicing to run their course,” All was full of 
the breath, the glory, the life of nature; and in how 
many minutes was all to be as nothing! Their ex- 
istence would resemble the ships ‘that have gone 
down at sea in the very smile of the element that 
destroyed them. They looked into each other’s 
eyes, and they drew still nearer together. Their 
hearts, in safety apart, mingled in peril, and became 
one. Minutes rolled on, and the great waves came 
dashing round them. They stood on the loftiest 
eminence they could reach. The spray broke over 
their feet: the billows rose—rose—they were speech- 
less. He thought he heard her heart beat, but her 
lip trembled not. A k—a boat! ‘Look up, 
Emily! look up! See how it cuts the waters! 
Nearer! nearer! but a little longer, and we are 
safe. It is buta few yards off—it approaches—it 
touches the rock!” Ah! what to them henceforth 
was the value of life, when the moment of discover- 
ing its charm became also the date of its misfortunes, 
and when the death they had escaped was the only 
method of cementing their union without consum- 
mating their guilt!” 
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We have not space for further extracts to-day, nor 
for some remarks we intend throwing together in 
relation to the moral or other tendency of this pub- 
Jication.. We shall revert to it again at an early 


opportunity. 


First Lovr.—A new novel, with this title, is 
announced in the London papers. It is represented 
as one of the most beautifully written and delicately 
told tales; never, it is said, were the heart-stirring 
scenes of a first affection more ably depicted. The 
whole cast of the story is essentially feminine, and 
cannot fail of being read with great delight, particu- 
larly by the fair sex. The incidents are through- 
out exceedingly various and interesting, while the 
narrative is, with great skill, continually relieved by 
sketches of scenery, which possess in themselves a 
yery rare and extraordinary degree of merit. 

We trust the Harpers will reprint this production. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE FOURTEENTH, OR THE UGLY MAN. 


A hero is nothing in these days, if not handsome. 
But I must admit, at once, in plain language, without 
shame or equivocation, that I am what the world calls 
—and particularly the feminine part of it—confound- 
ed ugly. ‘There is not a feature in my face where 
itought to be. I look as if I had just walked out of 
‘Der Freyschutz.? You would fancy that I had been 
not created, or guessed at, or that I had been made by 
mistake. I have been accused of picking up my 
countenance at a masquerade; and it has been stated 
that Mr. Farley invented me fora ene. 

People are surprised that they do not see a line 
of italics in my forehead ‘drawn and etched by 
George Cruikshank.’ Liston has frequently express- 
ed his admiration of my ugliness, and regards me 
with a kind of envious enthusiasm. I was once 
obliged to fight a duel with a friend, only for looking 
at his little girl, whose imagination had been excited 
by reading the history of an ogre; and was a short 
time after cast in an action, brought against me for 
stopping to admire a horse that happened at the same 
moment to take fright. Iam a particular favourite 
with the author of Frankenstein, who thinks me phi- 
losophically frightful. Isat toher for the Monster. 
Ihave seen people stare at me as if they wondered 
how I escaped from St. George, or wished to know 
when | was last at Wantley. Frequently have L been 
puzzled to know how Nareissus could fall in love 
with himself: the thing seems to me impossible. 
When I have surveyed my face in a glass, [ have been 
rather alarmed lest, instead of passing a pocket, I 
should put my hand into it. 

How sorry [have sometimes been when calling 
upon a friend, I have seen all the little children as 
they stole a glance at me on my entrance, prefer go- 
ing to bed to the proffered privilege of a game at 
forteits. Shakspeare must have seen me in a vision 
when he drew Caliban. Spencer, also, has very nearly 
described me in several places. One day or other 
I shall be taken up for a Triton that has strayed from 
its pedestal in a gentleman’s pond. IL should make 
a capital study for a knocker. 

Mr. Nash wishes to take a cast of my face for that 
purpose. It is not long ago since mine host of the 
*Saracen’s Head’ offered me a share in the concern, 
on condiaon that I put up my portrait for the sign. 
He little suspected the impossibility of painting it; 
it would be easier to personify a chaos, Fuseli could 
not have made me more frightful, nor could Lawrence 
have extracted a grace from me, even when the al- 
chymy of his pencil found gold in all things. No 
painter, therefore, has yet had the courage to sketch 
me.—Yet, as I stood the other day looking at a Her- 
cules and laughing at myself, I turned and caught a 
pale thin young man penciling my contour in his 
pocket book; and a few days afterwards, while I was 
talking with some ladies in a carriage, what was my 
surprise at recognising my own features, in all the 
sublimity of aoleaie painted upon the pannel! I 
was in the character of a griffin! 

What was worse, the ladies, who happened to be 
horribly handsome, observed the likeness, which 
they seemed to regard as a coincidence highly flat- 
tering to me. I fancied every moment that they 
would compliment me on the resemblance, and ex- 
pect me to present them with their crest set in dia- 
monds for my miniature. While leaning over, they 
glanced, first at the green pannel—and then at me; 
comparing the grin of the griffin with the smile of 
unconsciousness that I assumed, and which must 
have looked very like a paroxysm of horror. 

I grew more and more ghastly as I affected to look 
pleasant. In endeavouring to twist my mouth into 
something less disagreeable, I only resembled a fury 
playing ona fiddle. At last, finding that the griffin 

iad decidedly the best of it, I left the ladies to their 
scent-bottles. I believe one of them fainted. As I 
retreated, they seemed a little surprised at my walk- 
ing away in the usual manner like other people. 
‘They looked down and consulted together, they had 
counted my legs. 

I shall not attempt to convey to the reader any de- 
‘nite notion of my features; as well might I endea- 
vour to paint the sound of the bagpipes or to turn a 
Vinegar barrel into verse. 


My nose; let it pass undescribed; a shape of shadow, 


tivate me. 


a riddle to all ages. I bequeath its memory to man- 
kind; and in after times let it be said that there was 
at least one nose of which the human mind could 
form no conception; I will merely observe, thatif it 
should acquire, either from time or the table, any 
other form or hue, it must inevitably be handsomer 
than it is. My feet very much resemble those that we 
meet with in modern poetry, being sadly deficient in 
quantity when compared with each other. 

Yet I am one of the most popular men of the day; 
a party is hardly considered complete, without me. 
I take precedence of the youthful and the elegant; 
you will always find me in the loveliest, the liveliest, 
and the least superficial circle intheroom. attract 
about me the gay and the romantic, the sentimental 
and the impassioned. Mind, Iam not hired like a 
genius or a juggler, who is expected to amuse in pro- 
portion to the Seca that are paid him; and yet I 
am hunted as a curiosity, and carried about like anew 
poet, ora new shawl. 

But for what? Ido not write songs, nor have 
I made any useless discovery in science. 

To be able to dance well, says some old author, re- 
quires a good understanding; it also requires legs, 


which the articles that assist me in walking cannot 


correctly be called. 

There is some secret, then, by which ugliness may 
be made fascinating? There is; it consists simply in 
this singular fact, that I never in my life happened to 
read any one of the Scotch novels! This forms my 
character. Iam known as ‘the gentleman who never 
read Waverly!’ I live upon the nil admirari—l 
flourish upon nothing. Every body is contending 
who shall get me into a corner to describe tome Amy 
Robsart or Mac Ivor. 

I am like the New World—all are anxious to cul- 
| My ignorance is universally coveted; 
to know, is to be nothing. 

How 1am envied! All leave me with an impres- 
sion that I am exceedingly well informed, because 
they have communicated to me every, thing that they 
happened to know up to that period. 

‘There are some that take a pride to gird at me, as 
men did at Falstaff; but my triumph is no less com- 
plete; I have captivated the loveliest of her sex. She 
writes romances, and I have promised to read none 
buthers. Iam to furnish her with perpetual ideas 
for her corsairs and bandits; she will never want a 
demon while I live. 

My hopes of happiness on this point had not yet 
received a confirmation. I wasin hourly expecta- 
tion of a decision, and flattered myself---except 
when I happened to be standing near a mirror—-that 
it would be favourable. In five days aj answer was 
to be returned. 

My heart beat responses to the clock, and _ ticked 
as if it had been warranted. I watched every hour 
that came, as a debtor does a dun, and was thankful 
when it was gone. It would be on the fourteenth: 
memorable date! Now then for my letter, ‘Letitia,’ 
said 1 (these girls get such fine names) ‘you may 
bring up my coffee, and mind, I expect a letter this 
morning, pray let me have it the moment it comes.’ 
The girl started at first, and I believe almost tittered. 
*There has been one already sir.? ‘Then never 
mind the coffee now, put it down and bring me the 
letter.? ‘OL refused it sir,’ said she with an air of 
discretion. ‘Refused it! when? why?’ ‘It come by 
8 o’elock post, sir. I thought it was a Valentine, 
and that of course you would not take it in.’ She in- 
dulged me with another stare, and treated herself to 
another titter. 

The post now came. eu mihi, what an inunda- 
tion of despatches; I forget how many, some at two 
pence, some at three pence, none paid! Some were 
folded mysteriously and turned into geometrical forms 
—the seals were not less multiform, and were graced 
with every inpression, from a sixpence to a key. 
There was, however, surprising unanimity in their 
contents, they all struck at me with some silly satire. 
But it was all in vain: nature had done so much for 
me, that my enemies could not, by any possibility, 
caricature me. 

I telt an earthquake within me, but stood firm. I 
summoned my wits, and held a select vestry in my 
mind. The result was inevitable. I was obliged to 
we in every letter that came till the right one arriv- 
ed. 

Many bore the insignia of a button, and more of a 
thimble: every one I came to inereased my disap- 
pointment; 1 looked for South Audly Street at the 
top, and ‘yours sineerely’ at the bottom, in vain. My 
mortification rose 20 percent. 1 paced up and down 
the room, ruminating upon philosophy and the post- 
office, on ill-directed love, and mis-directed Jetters. 
I resolved to terminate my wretchedness at once, and 
wondering how Chabert could be so foolish as to re- 
fuse prussic acid, | rushed outin search of it. But I 
was not so lucky as Romeo: our apothecaries are 
too well off; all refused. At last I found a shop with 
a boy whistling behind the counter. I made a des- 
perate effort to be agreeable, and pleaded some ex- 
ont in natural philosophy, but he denied me 

ike the rest. I begged for a little laudanum for the 
tooth-ache: but he recommended tiueture of myrrh. 
He wrapped up my change in paper, and I was again 
left in the world without a hope. I turned my head 
and saw that I was passing a cutler’s shop. 

I went in aud selected a new set of razors; they 
were not polished, and I could not have them that 
night; a to be sent in the morning certainly 
not later than nine. I contented to live till that hour. 

I retired to bed, but to broken slumbers. I beheld 
nothing but scarlet coats and leather bags—a legion 
of nost mep. I was wandering in a hall lined with 


looking-glasses; I was committed for trial for placing 
my portrait in the Royal Academy; when I awoke 
it was very near nine; only a few minutes remained 
forme. My eyes fell upon the glass, and I gave the 
last shudder of disgust at the uvhappy features that 
involved me in ruin. The delay of the cutler ren- 
dered me impatient, I wondered what the papers 
would say the next morning, and whether they would 
have wood cuts. Unconsciously I took up the wet 
sheet before me to read my final debate. Under- 
neath it lay—mysterious providence! a letter.—It 
realized my fondest dream—at the same time Letty 
entered the room, ‘ Your razors are come. ’—‘ Very 
well,’ said I, ‘then give me some hot water, for I 
must dress directly.” We were to be married the 
first of April. Reader, whoever you are, let this be 
at once your affliction and your balm—that you are 
less happy and less ugly.--- Vew Monthly Magazine. 


DIPLOMATIC DINNER IN PERU. 


At three o’clock a numerous and exceedingly se- 
lect company assembled in (as usual) a barn-like 
room, down the middle of which was a long narrow 
table, studded with plates, bottles of wine, and sau- 
cers, in alternate rows: in the latter were small 
pieces of cheese, sausages, ham and bacon, cut in 
fanciful slices, for the gratification of the eye, as well 
as the taste. Upon a side table were several bottles 
of rum and spruce-beer, and plates of all sorts of 
cakes and confections, which were presented by the 
host as a welcome to his guests on their enter- 
ing the room. Dulces, (sweetmeats) are at all times 
highly prized in South America, and the handing 
them round with a glass of rum (for on these particu- 
lar occasions one glass serves a whole company) af- 
fords a very happy opportunity of displaying po- 
liteness and attention—coin, in this country, more 
current, and more valued, than in any other in the 
world; and he who dispenses it liberally, not prodi- 
gally, will never want friends in South America. An 
Englishman must here abandon his own prejudices, 
and occasionally yield to the customs of those whom 
he may happen to visit, and into whose society he 
must recollect he is always good-naturedly invited, 
never importunately urged. <A little custom will soon 
reconcile him to various practices which may at first 
be found as repugnant to the taste as a black dose; 
but afterwards they all go down as easily as a pill. 
He is not expected to accept a cigar from the mouth 
of another, nay, even from a domestic, as in Spain, 
where, by declining it, you commit a grievous offence 
against friendship and good-breeding. In South 
America I have never seen this act of friendly polite- 
ness proffered, because every one is usually furnished 
with a stock of tobacco in his pockets. But yeu must 
accept with grateful acknowledgment the remains of 
a glass of rum; the more lips it has touched, the more 
cordiality in the dram; off with it! aud béware of 
wiping your mouth either before or after it. Should 
you be induced to wipe the brim of the Slass before 
drinking, or turn it between yourself and the light to 
seek a little space free from humidity, your reputa- 
When a lady selects a gentleman from the company, 
by beckoning or calling him to take her glass and sip 
after her, the compliment is then highly enviable; 
and whether her lips be pale and shrivelled by the 
wintry effect of years, or cherry-ripe and pouting in 
the fragrance of summer, he is bound by the well 
understood laws of respect, etiquette, honour, gal- 
lantry, love, and all their little jealousies, to imprint 
his own lips upon the precise spot where those were 
placed which preceded him, and then to take off the 
very last drop in the glass.—We consumed a bottle 
of rum and some bottles of spruce-beer, with a few 
cakes and dulces, in this friendly manner, before the 
order for dinner was given. Slaves, male and female, 
black, tawny, copper, and mulatto, then entered the 
room, bearing ponderous dishes of silver, with soups, 
meats, and vegetables, and covered every vacant spot 
upon the table, to which the guests now drew nigh 
with an unlimited profusion of ceremonious bows, 
and squeezed themselves as well as they could, with 
pinioned arms, into the few inches of space allotted 
to each. I was among the fortunate who obtained a 
seat to their satisfaction. * * * At the dinner- 
table sundry little compliments, constituting the eti- 
quette of society, must also be given, and received 
with all goodliness of manner. If you happen to be 
helped to any peculiar well-dressed dish, you must 
first praise it aloud, in order to enhance its value, 
and to attract the notice of the company; you then 
stretch across the table with a tit-bit onthe end of your 
fork, presenting it to whomsoever you wish to distin- 
guish by this mark of favor, and who, in accepting it, 
retains your fork; but, as a ratification of the act, re- 
turns to you Ais or fers. At the second course, 
these compliments become general, when in the 
space of a few minutes, you may have been favoured 
with a mouthful from every fork at the table, whilst 
your own has gone the round of the whole company. 
lates and dishes being removed, bottles of claret, 
of Frontignac, of cider, and of spruce-beer, were 
intermingled upon the table, and the speedy con- 
sumption of the beverage proved it to be agreeable 
to the guests. Toasts and sentiments, accompanied 
by speeches, went their round as rapidly as the bot- 
tles. The Americans are peculiarly fond of table 
oratory. When it has happened that two or three 
candidates for the attention of the company have 
risen at the same time, I have seen momentary dis- 
putes respecting the right of speaking frst, and on 
those occasions, I observed that the President gene- 


The English mode of expressing applause, ‘* Hip! 
hip! hip! Hurra! hurra! hurra!” has been adopted 


revellers at the London Tavern; neither is it an un- 
common thing to see every glass upon the table 
broken, or dashed against the walls of the apartment, 


has been said, implying that the subject is too good 
ever again to suffer the same glasses to be defiled by 
being made to contain a bumper to any less accepta- 
ble sentiment.-- Temple's Travels in Peru. 


SIEGE OF ATHENS, 
At the Breaking out of the Greek Revolution. 


Attica, however, remained for several weeks free 
from any attack, except that now and then a party 
of (literally ** thieves”) descended from the 
mountains and drove off some flocks of sheep from 
the plain; but, in consequence of the tranquillity, to 
which the inhabitants of Athens had been so long 
accustomed, these trifling affairs created a great 
sensation. The Turks and their partizans at first 
affected to treat the insurrection with contempt, say- 
ing that it was only a temporary disturbance foment- 
ed by Ali Pacha asa diversion in his favour. The 
Greeks, though they did not venture to discover their 
sentiments openly, yet spoke of it among themselves 
as a well concerted system of revolt, and as the com- 
mencement of anew order of things. In the absence 
of all authentic information, reports of every kind 
were circulated. Day after day was fixed for the 
arrival of the army of ‘* Liberators;” but it was not 
till the end of April, three weeks after the first in- 
telligence, that a party of guerillas established them- 
selves at Menidi, a village near the foot of Mount 
JEgialus. The ‘Turks then began to be seriously 
alarmed; they retired with their families and all 
their valuable effects into the Acropolis, taking with 
them the Greek primates as hostages, laid in a store 
of provisions, and made every preparation for a 
siege. In the day-time, all was bustle and confusion; 
and the stillness of the night, so remarkable in a 
Turkish town, was broken by the cries of the guards, 
the shrieks of women, and the voice of the Imaum, 
who, at midnight, read the Koran in the temple of 
Minerva, while the people responded in loud shouts 
of “* Allah el illah.”” ‘This was an anxious moment 
for the Greek inhabitants, the majority of whom 
was very well satisfied with their present condition; 
lived on very good terms with their Turkish neigh- 
bours, and were very lukewarm in the cause of in- 
dependence. They were all of too pacific a disposi- 
tion to think of declaring themselves, unless sure of 
the immediate assistance of their more warlike 
brethren from the mountains; the Turkish magis- 
trates, to whom they had used to look for the pre- 
servation of order and tranquillity, did not stir from 
the Acropolis; and they were in constant fear of 
some outrage from the Albanian soldiers of the gar- 
rison, who paraded the streets armed up to the teeth, 
and with threats and defiance in their looks. In the 
mean time, although from the hill of the Areopagus 
we could see the banners of the Cross waving at Me- 
nidi, which was only about eight miles distant, no- 
thing was accurately known as to the force or the 
designs of the insurgents. It was still a joke with 
us to ask the Greeks ‘* when the Pallikari (the Greek 
name for guerillas) were coming,” and it seemed 
_ doubtful whether any serious attack was intend- 
ed. 

But on the morning of the 7th of May, just before 
day-break, I was aroused by the distant sounds of 
straggling shots and shrill cries, which, by degrees, 
drew nearer, till at length a general shout and a con- 
tinued volley of musketry announced that the'enemy 
were under the walls of the town. In five minutes 
afterwards, I saw rushing through the street, close un- 
der my window, a crowd of wild-looking banditti, 
armed with weapons of every description, and cheer- 
ed on by leaders, many of whom had their priestly 
garb but slightly concealed by a more inawtiel snes. 
‘The town had been occupied almost without resis- 
tance: the assailants were in number about twelve or 
fifteen hundred. The sentinels, strange to say, 
though they knew the enemy wasat hand, were kill- 
ed sleeping on their posts; and the small Albanian 
garrison contented themselves with firing a few 
shots, and then retreated into the Acropolis. 

A few old Turkish men and women, who had per- 
sisted in remaining in their houses when the rest of 
their countrymen had sought a place of safety, were 
made prisoners; but most of them were rescued by 
the promptand firm interference of the Frank consuls, 
and but very few lives were lost. A constant firing 
was kept up for an hour or two after the place was 
taken, both by the captors and by the inhabitants, who 
were anxious to testify their zeal in the cause, and as 
much gunpowder was thus wasted as might have suf- 
ficed to batter the castle. 

As soon as the tumult had in some degree subsided, 
I walked out into the streets, and the first sign of war 
that I witnessed was a poor old black, to whom I had 
been daily in the habit of giving a few paras as I pass- 
ed by, but whom I now saw stretched dead at my feet. 
The mosques were all ransacked, and the Turkish 
houses given up to plunder; but almost every thing 
valuable had been already removed by the owners. In 
other respects the troops conducted themselves with 

rfect order and moderation. ‘The bazaars which 
ad been shut up for a fortnight, were opened, and 
supplies of every sort were eagerly contributed by 
the inhabitants, among whom a general sentiment of 


rally settled the difference by speaking himself. 


Joy prevailed, at being at any rate liberated from the 


in America, and the uproar of a dinner-party there 
is not exceeded by that of the happiest midnight 


the climax of joyous feeling and satisfaction at what 
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anxious state of suspense in which they had been kept 
80 long. Many of them, encouraged by the presence 
of their formidable allies, were walking about cap-a- 
pie; and several of my acquaintance, hitherto little 
distinguished by courage, but who had rather the re- 
putation of preferring € pipe to the sword, were so 
metamorphosed by their martial equipments, that I 
scarcely reco nised them, and neither party could 
refrain from laughing when we met. 

The rest of the day was spent in allotting quarters 
and distributing rations to the soldiers, and was un- 
disturbed, except by a few shots which the Turks 
occasionally fired from some small guns on the bat- 
tlements, and which did no mischief; but in the even- 
ing a detachment of Albanians, who had been sent 


out as a corps of observation, showed themselves on 


the skirts of the olive wood, where they had been 
concealed during the day-time, and made immedi- 
ately for the castle. The alarm was immediately 
te and I soon saw from my window at least three 

undred Pallikari collected round the temple of The- 
sus, which the Albanians must pass in their retreat. 
But whether they overrated the number of their antago- 
nists, which did not exceed thirty or forty, or were 
daunted by the boldness which they displayed in 
facing a force so vastly superior,they made no attempt 
to intercept them except by a random fire. This 
handful of men moved steadily on, leaving a few 
skirmishers in the rear, who threw themselves into 
towers which flanked the town walls, and, by occa- 
sionally firing through the loopholes, diverted the 
attention of the Greeks till their comrades had se- 
cured their retreat. They then darted from their 
hiding places and scampered up the hill after them 
as fast as they could, and the whole party succeeded 
in Reins into the castle without losing a single man. 
uller’s Tour in the Turkish Emjnre. 


Loss of Beauty.—The world affects to commise- 
rate the wounds of the heart and to disregard those of 
vanity. What a division of ideas is here produced 
by two phrases, that are in reality synonymous. 
With what superficial frivolity the loss of beauty is 
treated by authors of great merits in other respects, 
and also in those gossiping conversations in actual 
life which mean nothing; and to the individual, how 
immense is that loss; what consequences it involves! 
often glory, honour, respect, eonsideration, esteem, 
power, love, extinction of influence either for good 
or evil; it strikes at all the mortal part of being, and 
if these are not wounds of the heart, what are? Cir- 
cumstances or disposition sometimes render beauty 
a thing indifferent to its possessor; but often it is so 
identified with being, as to make the destiny of the 
individual, and its destruction unhinges the whole 
order of life, bringing more piercing ills to the heart 
of sensibility, than perfidy, calumny, or even penury. 


A Diyrve’s Love Lerren.—The following letter 
from the celebrated Mr. Doddridge to Miss Maris, 
the lady whom he afterwards married, is extracted 
from the third volume of his Diary and ee. 
dence, just published. The doctor seems to have 
been of a very uxorious disposition. 


‘¢ Dearest Madam:—My absence from Northamp- 
ton at the beginning of the week prevented my in-. 
dulging myself in the pleasure of writing to you 
sooner; yet, though I have been absent from home, 
I have hardly in thought been absent from you. You 


_know, madam, the sincerity of my temper: and, per- 


haps,among all your lovers, which, young as youare, 
I doubt not have been many, you never had one that 
treated you with less ceremony. But what I want 
in form I make up in the affection which dictates my 
words, and will dictate my letter. In the honesty 
of my heart, I must tell you that I am surprised at 
the impression that my last visit has made upon me. 
It was, en verite, so great, that if every future visit is 
to do as much, till 1 see you once for all, it will be 
my wisdom to see you as seldom as possible. I re- 
garded you before with respect as an agreeable 
stranger, and in a few hours you have made yourself 
more to me than my most intimate friends; and, 
often when surrounded with them, I languish, be- 
canse [am not with you. And yet, madam, I am 
not insensible to the charms of your sex; but there 
is now a magic force wich amazes me; for you have 
made a greater advance upon my heart in a few 
hours, than I intended to aed allowed you in as 
many wecks; indeed, you have possessed yourself of 
so much room in it, that unless you will consent to 
be a tenant for life, our parting will be exceedingly 
troublesome, and it will be a good while before I 
shall get into good repair again. If it were possible 
for a pretty lady to be troublesome, you would cer- 
tainly be so; and, with all my fond prejudices in 
your favour, I must profess that I have some cause 
to complain. It is natural enough that your dear idea 
should pursue me to the study and the chamber; but 
why must | think of you in public, and imagine there 
is something that'resembles you in every agreeable 
woman I see, while I am proud to think that the re- 
semblance is but faint?) My predictions are accom- 
plished sooner than I expected, and I already find so 
much of my happiness centred in your arms, that I 
believe you will find it a very hard matter to keep 
me outofthem. It is impossible for me not to wish 
that you, madam, might not feel some answerable 
warmth of passion; but as itis not to be imagined, so 
I dare not say that upon the whole it is to be desired. 
For really I think that, in a case of such importance, 
it would be best that one of us at least should have 
some exercise of reason. I have sometimes my lucid 


intervals, especially this cold morning, and then I 
can hardly persuade myself that such a masterpiece 
of nature, so gaily adorned without and so richly fur- 
nished within, was ever intended for my possession, 
though I believe few would more thankfully receive | 
it, or use it with ter tenderness and respect. | 
Yet, in the midst of so much uncertainty, I am sensi- 
ble it is dangerous to dote upon it too much; and, 
therefore, madam, I have taken up a hearty resolu- 
tion of applying myself to business as closely as pos- 
sible, and will try if it be not a practicable thing to 
live awhile without thinking about you. And be- 
cause I find a peculiar pleasure in writing to you, and 
am soothing my passion while attempting to express 
it, [am resolved immediately to ete myself that 
gratification; and though I have a whole page before 
me, which I could easily fill out of the abundance of 
my heart, I am determined to break off without red 
further attempt to describe the zeal and respect wit 
which I am, dearest creature, your most faithful, af- 


fectionate, and humble servant, 
‘*PHILIP DODDRIDGE. 


«“P.S. Lhope, madam, you will not be displeased 
with what you have read, as not being doleful enough 
to express the gloom of a broken heart. The fact 
is, that I never despair but in the last extremity; 
and persuade myself you have too much goodness 
to delight in human sacrifices. Let us, I entreat 
you, see whether it be not possible to spend our lives 
together without ever giving each other one uneasy 
thought.” 


A Sutrer.—After my arrival it was reported to 
me that a suttee was in preparation. I therefore 
resolved to strive all in my power to dissuade the 
wretched woman from destruction. The task was 
attended with more difficulty than I had anticipated; 
burn she would, and no one should prevent her; 
these were the words she uttered over and over 
again. The Brahmins never quitted the woman’s 
side, and I began to despair of success. At length 
she was left alone for a few minutes, and then I 

oured out all my arguments against the intended 
immolation. The terrors of suffocation, the horrors 
of fire, had no effect; while the enormity and wick- 
edness of the act was ridiculed, for she had been in- 
formed by her priests that the deed was the most 
praiseworthy, the most virtuous, and consequentl 
the most acceptable to her God: still I persevered, 
and the woman seemed to waver alittle. ‘*Am I 
not now looked upon by every one as a goddess,” 
she said, ‘‘and in consequence above them all?”— 
Pride was I now found predominant, and, for the 
sake of enjoying an imaginary superiority for a few 
moments, the deluded creature was willing to reduce 
her body to ashes, to be scattered before the wind. 
My plan was now formed; and when the Brahmins 
waited upon me to inquire whether I intended by 
force to prevent the burning of the widow, I first 
inquired what the Shaster said upon the subject. 
They could not say that the law commanded a widow 
to burn, but that it declared it to be praiseworthy so 
to do. Upon this the wily Brahmins, for the pre- 
servation of their own lives from remote dangér by 
the procurement of their wives, have upheld the 

ractice. They awaited my decision. IL inquired 

ow many Brahmins were necessary to follow the 
widow to the pile. They answered one or two, at- 
tended by the widow’s relations. ‘‘1 shall not pre- 
vent her burning,” said I, ‘* unless she herself de- 
clines doing so; no force shall be used against her 
on my part, nor shall any be suffered on your side, 
and 1 intend to be present.” ‘Che Brahmins con- 
sidered the day their own, and led forth the victim, 
who, finding herself attended by only two Brahmins 
and one relation, an old woman, (the crowd having 
by my orders dispersed) soon began to change her 
tone. She was no longer the worshipped goddess 
of the multitude, no longer the queen of the rabble, 
and in consequence refused to burn, and the disap- 
pointed priests in anger turned away, leaving the 
agitated woman at my feet, shedding tears of grati- 
tude, fer she felt assured that my interference had 
rescued her from the flames. How simple, then, is 
the prevention. I suffered no drums and trumpets 
to drown reflection, nor holy beggars to fall down 
and kiss the hem of the widow’s garment.—Asiatic 


Jour. 


Battle of Pinkie.—The English army occupied 
the crest of a sloping hill, on the southern side of 
the Esk, above Pinkie: that of Scotland arranged in 
three large bodies, consisting chiefly of spearmen, 
having crossed the river, began slowly to ascend the 
acclivity. ‘The English cavalry charged with fury 
on the foremost mass of spearmen, but were received 
so firmly by the Scottish phalanx, that they were 
beaten off with considerable loss, It is said that this 
commencement of the battle appeared so ominous to 
Somerset that he called for guides, and was about to 
order a retreat. His secret rival, and as he after- 
wards proved, his mortal enemy, Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick, entertained better hopes, and directly 
commenced a flank fire with the cannon of the army 
and the arquebuses of the foregn mercenaries on the 
thick body of spearmen. Angus, by whom the Scot- 
tish vanguard wascommanded, endeavoured to change 
his position to avoid the cannonade. About the same 
time, some Highlanders of the second division had 
broken their order, to hasten to the spoil, so that 
their irregular appearance, with the retrograde move- 
ment of Angus, communicated a panic to the rest of 
the Scottish army, who thought they were routed. 
At this decisive moment the Earl of Warwick, who 


had rallied the English cavalry, brought them again 
to the charge, and introduced among the disordered 
forces of the Scots the terror which he had failed in 
producing upon these masses while they maintained 
their ranks. The numerous army of the Scots fled 
in total and irremediable confusion, Thus ended the 
battle of Pinkie without either a long or bloody con- 
flict. But the English horsemen, incensed at the 
check which they had received on the first onset, 
pursued the chase almost to the gates of Edinburgh 
with unusual severity; and as many of the fugitives 
were drowned in the Esk, which was swelled with 
the tide, the loss of the Scots in the battle and fight 
amounted to ten thousand men. ‘The whole space 
between the field of battle and the capital was strew- 
ed with dead bodies, and with the weapons which 
the fugitives had thrown away in their flight. 


From the Shrewsbury Chronicle. 


MOST EXTRAORDINARY CASE. 


The circumstance of a man, calling himself Ro- 
bert Fisher, being found tied to a gate near the 
Chapel Ash turnpike, close to Wolverhampton, in 
Feb. 1829, and the subsequent detection of his im- 
posture, will no doubt be in the recollection of our 
readers. A servantof Mr. J. Tarratt’s was passing 
along the road about nine in the evening, and found 
the man bound with cords to the gate; he had a se- 
vere blow on the right eye and forehead, with a large 
piece of brown paper rolled tightly together, in his 
mouth, and fastened with two strings attached to it, 
at the back of his head. The statement he gave of 
himself was, that he was a native of Oswestry, and 
by tradea joiner. He said he resided in London, 
but had been down to Oswestry to see his friends, 
and was upon his return home; on reaching the vil- 
lage of Tettenhall, two miles from here, he went to 
the Rose and Crown to refresh himself, and staid 
there until half past eight, the night being dark and 
foggy. When he came near the gate where he was 
found (which is within 250 yards of the turnpike 
and several houses,) a man overtook him, and he 
had scarcely time to perceive indistinctly that one 
or two others were in his company before he re- 
ceived a blow across the face from a stick or rather 
weapon, which brought him to the ground, and in- 
flicted the wound on his eye. He was stunned by 
the blow, and whilst he lay in that insensible state 
was fastened to the gate, &c.; he added that the man 
had rifled him of two sovereigns and thirteen shil- 
lings in silver, a bundle of clothes, a case of draw- 
ing instruments, and two books, but could give no 
description of the persons who had robbed and bound 
him, on account of the darkness ofthe night. Such 
was the statement that this man gave of the transac- 
tion, and his case exciting commiseration, a sub- 
scription was immediately raised for him; but the 
publicity ofthe situation, and some variation be- 
tween him and the account given by the landlord of 
the Rose and Crown, having excited suspicion, in- 
quiry was made at Oswestry, when it turned out 
that no person of his name or description was a na- 
tive of that place, or had ever been known there; and 
at the same time a communication was received from 
the Rev. M. Dale, of Donnington, that the same per- 
son had, immediately before, been at the same prac- 
tices in the neighbourhood of Bridgenorth. _ In fine, 
the complete detection of this artful impostor took 
place, and before he could be apprehended he de- 
camped. 

At the late Lancaster Assizes, two men and a wo- 
man, of the names of Paul Rigby, and James Grimes 
and Mary Grimes, were convicted of a highway rob- 
bery on the 23d of February last, upon a person of 
the name of Robert Stanley. From the report of the 
ease which appeared in the papers, it seemed that the 
prosecutor represented himself as a joiner, residing 
in Oswestry, but was on his way to the north; and 
that about six in the evening of Shrove Tuesday he 
stopped at a public-house about four miles from Lan- 
easter. Having taken some refreshment, he proceed- 
ed towards Lancaster, and arrived within three-parts 
of a mile of the place, when, a little after seven 
o’clock, he met a woman, dressed in a dark-coloured 
cloak and light bonnet, who asked him for some half- 

ence, speaking with a broad Irish accent. He told 
ine he had nothing for her, and she passed on; he 
then saw that there were close behind her two men, 
one of whom struck him a blow on the cheek witha 
stick. After a short struggle he received another 
blow on the forehead, which brought him to the 
ground, and rendered him insensible. About eight 
o’clock two men and a young woman saw the prose- 
cutor lying on the road, apparently drunk or asleep; 
at length they discovered that his hands were fastened 
with wire to one of the bars of the gate. A light 
was then procured—the wire was detached from the 
gate, and the prosecutor being insensible, was carried 
to the nearest house. There his cravat was taken 
off, and it was found that a quantity of wire, similar 
to that with which his hands had been fastened, was 
twisted tight about his neck—of course it was imme- 
diately taken off, and the prosecutor, after great care 
had been bestowed upon him, came to himself in 
about an hour. He then stated that his money, his 
watch, and two small bundles, containing wearing 
apparel, had been taken out of his pocket. As the 
night was dark he could not identify the persons who 
attacked him, and could only say they resembled the 
prisoners at the bar. To prove that the prisoners 
were the parties by whom the robbery, was commit- 
ted, a great mass of circumstantial evidence was ad- 


duced, which raised as strong a presumption of guilt 


as was, perhaps, ever afforded by such a description 
of testimony, and the prisoners were all found guilty, 


At the conclusion of the business at the Crown Bar, |) 


Mr. Justice Park passed sentence of death upon the 
two male prisoners, and the woman was ordered for 
transportation. ‘They protested their innocence, but 
so — were appearances against them that Mr, 
Justice 


ark implored them not to suppose an asse- [ 


veration would be of any avail, for that ‘‘if they were [ 


innocent there was no reliance to be placed on human 
testimony.”? He concluded by feelin ly exhorting 
them to prepare for eternity, and appointed the day 
for their execution. Particulars of this case were 
reported in the Shrewsbury Chronicle, and meeting 
the eyes of the principal inhabitants of Oswestry, 
who had never heard of such a person as the prose. 
cutor living there, the conduct of the impostor Fisher 
at Wolverhampton, rushed to their recollection, and 
created a powerful suspicion that the prosecutor might 
possibly be the same person, and the prisoners the vie- 
tims of his perjury. Doubtsinstantly led to inquiry, 
and inquiry to certainty that no such person as Robert 
Stanley, joiner, had ever lived in Oswestry. The in- 
formation was promptly communicated to Mr. Justice 
Park, and a respite was immediately granted by that 
learned and humane Judge until the 27th of next 
month. In the meantime, in consequence of a com- 
munication from Mr. Longueville, of Oswestry, to 
Messrs. Holyoake and Robinson of Wolverhampton, 
Diggory, one of the police-officers, who was well 
acquainted with the person of Fisher, and with all 
the circumstances of his impostures here, was sent 
to Lancaster. 


the strongest presumption of the prosecutor and the 
man who called himself Fisher being one and the 
same person, and of the prisoners being the victims 
of the most diabolical perjury, The identity of the 
party from description is of course too imperfect to 
be alone of much weight; but it seems that the pro- 
secutor left Lancaster on the 18th by a coach to Li- 
verpool, and the following day the chaplain of the 
jail at Lancaster received a letter bearing the Liver- 
pool post-mark of the 18th, and stating that the pri- 
soners were innocent. 


The most extraordinary part of the case, however, | 


yet remains to be stated, 
When the prisoners were taken before Admiral 


Tatham, the Magistrate who committed them, it 
seems that the Admiral inquired of the prosecutor 


the name of some respectable inhabitant of Oswest- 
ry to whom he could apply for the proseeutor’s cha- 
racter, and that Stanley replied he was known to the 
Rev. Mr. Venables, the minister at Oswestry. Ad- 
miral Tatham addressed a letter accordingly, and re- 
ceived in due course the following answer, bearing 
Oswestry post-mark, March 6:— 


Oswestry, March 5th, 1830, 
**T received yours of the 2d instant, and am sorry 
to hear of poor Stanley’s misfortune—he is not 
known to me in person; but I have made inquiry, 
and find him to bear a very good character since 
his residence in this town. i 


Both these letters were procured by Diggory at 
Lancaster, and upon his return to Oswestry the as- 
tonishment of the inhabitants in that place, who so 
promptly interested themselves in the prisoners’ fate, 
may be more easily imagined than deseribed. There 
was no person ef the name of ** Thomas Venables” 
living at Oswestry. It is almost needless to add, that 
these important facts were instantly forwarded to 
Mr. Justice Park, and, as might be expected, the 
poor prisoners have been rescued from death. Sir 
John Wrottesley has, we understand, warmly inter- 
ested himself upon the subject, and the case is now 
undergoing the fullest investigation by Mr. Peel. 


—— 


Extract of a letter from London, May 31. 


*¢ Prince Leopold’s abdication of the sovereignty 
of Greece has drawn down upon him all the thunders 
of the press and the cabinet. But it is very well 
known that he dares not say at the present moment 
exactly by what motive he was induced to reject a 
crown that a few months ago had evidently many at- 
tractions for him. It would not be decorous for him 
as a member of the Royal family, to break through 
the mysterious reserve which it is deemed good 
policy to affect in relation to the hopeless condition 
of the King’s health, and he would be obliged to do 
this if he frankly avowed the true reasons for his re- 
fusal. For it was only after the illness of the King 
reminded him that his niece the Pricess Victora 
stands next to the Duke of Clarence in succession to 
the crown, that Prince Leopold began to allege the 
existence of various obstacles to his acceptance of the 
proposed sovereignty. le no doubt judges, and with 
good reason too, that his presence in England will, 
at no distant period, be essential to the happiness and 
interest of his sister the Dutchess of Kent, and her 
daughter. It is however stated in the John Bull of 
yesterday, that the Dutchess of Clarence is in a fair 
way to produce, some months hence, a fresh aspirant 
to the crown of these realms. ‘This is possible enough, 
asthe Dutchess is only thirty-eight, but we must have 
better authority than the John Bull before we give 
the statement implicit credit. 

In the meantime, I believe all sorts of cabals are 
going on for the purpose of driving out the present 
ministry the moment the King dies. The Duke ol 
Clarence, it is well known, bears no love to the Pre- 
mier, who compelled him to resign the office of Lord 
High Admiral, and Prince Leopold probably does 


eis butina small way 
of business, but he is considered very industrious.” | 


He returned to Wolverhampton on | 
Thursday last, and from his statement there appears | 
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not thank him for the hue and ery which he has 
lately suffered, if not caused to be raised, about his in- 
decision in reference to the Greek sovereignty. 
change of some kind or other, however, seems to be 
enerally anticipated, and the more prevalent per- 
guasion 18, that several of the military incumbents of 
high offices will soon receive marching orders, and 
that several naval personages who are now cruizing 
gout, will find a suug birth within a cable’s length 
of Whitehall. 
The whole aspect of Europe at the present junc- 
ture, is of a troubled cast. The King of the Nether- 
lands has been constrained to yield a point of great 
veight with him, in his crusade against the freedom 
of the press. If he had succeeded in carrying his 
rojects into execution, the tribunals of the Nether- 
jands would have had the construction of libels en- 
tirely in their power, andthe freedom of the Dutch 
ress would have been but a name. 
France is seriously disturbed in one of its most in- 
fammable quarters—Lower Normandy. This is the 
district in which party spirit rages with the greatest 
yidlenee, and it is confidently asserted that the in- 
cendiaries are employed and protected by the mi- 
nistry.”’ 


EXTRACTS FROM BRITISH JOURNALS. 


Miss Paton.—The following particulars relative 
to the disagreement between Lord W. Lennox and 
his Lady, have been obtained from a very authentic 
souree, and we have no doubt they will prove inte- 
resting to our readers, For some time past, Lord 
and Lady W. Lennox have been living very unami- 
eably, and the lady had often declared her intention 
of leaving his lordship. 

In the early part of last week, after an occurrence 
the most painful to her feelings, of which we avoid 
entering inte particulars, her a left her home, 
and took private lodgings in Bond street, taking with 
her all her most valuable property. She remained 
g)sent from his lordship four days, from ‘Tuesday 


| ull Saturday last, when she was announced to play 


in Cinderella at Covent Garden Theatre, for the last 
time. On Saturday evening she came to the theatre 
uressed for the character of Cinderella, and played 
the part, but it was quite evident to the audience ge- 
nerally that she was labouring under feelings that in- 
dicated a lack of that spirit and energy which she was 
in the habit of throwing into the part. During the 
performance, Lord William drove up to the stage 
door in his carriage, and had an interview with his 
wite, and, it is understood, earnestly solicited her to 
return with him. She told him, it is said, in the pre- 
sence of Colonel Berkely and other gentlemen, 
amongst Whom was the gentleman to whom we are 
indebted for this statement, that his lordship’s treat- 
ment had been such towards her, that she never more 
would return under the same roof with him. She 
continued in the theatre till half we one on Sunday 
morning, and to the entreaties of her husband, Col. 
Berkely, and Captain , she was inexorable, 
and finally left the house in a hackney coach with her 
dresser, and proceeded to her lodgings in Bond 
street, and his lordship went home in his carriage. 
Subsequently efforts have been used to bring about 
a reconciliation; her ladyship, however, has resisted 
all importunities with a firmness which shows that 
she is resolved the separation shall be final. 


The forthcoming new volumes of Mr. D’Israeli on 
the “Life and Reign of Charles the 1st,” involve 
discussions of the most interesting events in our an- 
nals; sueh, for example, as the history of the Puri- 
tans and of their origin; the political character of 
Calvin, and his influence in this country; the obser- 
ration of the sabbath on Sundays, a subject of the 
highest importance; the sovereignty of the seas; the 
conspiracies and invasion of the Scotch; the intrigues 
of Cardinal Richelieu; the trial and death of the 
Earl of Strafford; the Irish rebellion, and many 
others; over which this acute and philosophical histo- 
rian has no doubt thrown much new light. 


The Undying One!—Such is the title of the new 
poem by the fair Authoress of /tosalie. We under- 
stand that the theme is one of great beauty and mys- 
tery, and that Mrs. Norton has availed herself, in 
the construction of her story, of a tradition which 
presents more than ordinary capabilities for romance 
aud poetry in their most varied and winning aspects, 
The dormant taste for poetry is thus likely to be re- 
claimed by afemale pen. 

A very curious and interesting experiment has 
been recently made at the Royal Mint, in the pre- 
senee of its principal officers. A set of Chinese 
Weights, perhaps the first ever exhibited. in this 
country, was compared with the English standard, 
and the results were found perfectly to correspond 
with similar comparisons made in China, nearly a 
century ago, by the Missionary Duhalde, of scien- 
memory. 

Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon.—This work 
certainly forms the most impartial History of Na- 
poleon that has ever appeared. In his preface the 
wuithor says:—** T shall state respecting this extraor- 
diuary man all that] know, have seen and heard, and 

of which i have preserved numerous notes. With 
contidenee I call him an extraordinary man; for he 
who was indebted for every thing to himself—who 
Won so many victories, subjugated so many states— 
Obtained absolute power over a great and enlighten- 


A | est sovereign in 


ed nation--scattered crowns among his family--made 
and unmade Kings—who lived to be almost the old- 
urope—and who was, without dis- 
pute, the most distinguished of his 
was not anordinary man. It is my wish that he who 
may undertake the difficult task of writing the histo- 
ry of Napoleon shall find in my work information 
useful to the perfection of his design. He will at 
least find truth.” 


The English at Home.—This work, now on the 
eve of appearance, is by the successful author of The 
English in Italy, and it is reported to present, in a 
series of tales, which, in freshness and spirit, resem- 
ble the Contes Moraux of Marmontel, a picture of 
the private life of the great of our day. This is cer- 
tainly new and good. Former fashionable novels 
have confined themselves too much to the pudlic 
doings of persons of birth, to their soirees and as- 
semblies. ‘The world in general knows but little of 
them in their domestic hours. We know not what 
truth there is in the report which ascribes these 
clever works to the pen of Lord Normanby. 


Among the numerous topics of discussion in the 
Commons, the dramatic censorship excited some de- 
gree of interest. We agree with Sir R. Peel, that a 
control over theatric representations is perhaps ne- 
cessary; but an individual to be invested with such 
arrogant authority, as that exercised by the licenser, 
is insulting to genius, Canany thing be more absurd 
than that George Colman should be Viceroy over 
Sir Walter Scott! The prerogatives of the censor- 
ship should be restricted to the performance, and 
should not touch the literature, nor should they be 
conferred on any one person. If the fitness of a piece 
for public representation were determined, by com- 
petent judges, at a rehearsal, we should be spared 
from the infliction of much trash. ‘The censorship 
should be putin commission! [There ought to be 
no censorship but public opinion. } 

Drury-Lane TaeaTre.—A new drama, entitled 
The Spanish Husband, or First and Last Love, was 
produced at this theatre last night. It is a very cle- 
ver and interesting piece, but its cleverness was 
somewhat obscured by much unnecessary dialogue, 
and the interest was certainly not enhanced by its in- 
convenient length. A little judicious pruning will 
make it a very excellent entertainment. 

Covent Garpen THEatTRE.—Our old favourite, 
Mrs. Davenport, last night took a final leave of the 
stage, on which occasion she delivered the following 
address:—‘* Ladies and gentlemen: Could any thing 
alleviate the oppression r feel at this trying moment, 
it would be the gratification of beholding this nume- 
rous assemblage of my kind friends and patrons, 
who, by their presence, have honoured the last hour 
of my public life. You have kindly borne with my 
infirmities, when, with more truth than good acting, 
I have cried, ‘How my poor bones ache!’ but, did 
I trespass further on your indulgence, *‘ What would 
Mrs. Grundy say!’ [I thank you for this, your last 
smile, and under its cheering influence am enabled 
to bid you a grateful farewell!” 


Krxe’s THeatne.—The Opera on Saturday night 
presented the most crowded audience of the season. 
The attraction was Semiramide, in which Lalande 
performed the Queen. ‘This lady has talents above 
mediocrity, but her Semiramide is more distinguish- 
ed for undignified cleverness than that higher style 
which the part requires. Malibran, in Arsace, was 
very respectable. We cannot discern in this aecom- 
plished performer that superlative excellence which 
we sometimes hear ascribed toher. It is dangerous 
to the merits of actors to praise them too much. To 
such overpraise we attribute the disappointment ex- 
pressed around us on Saturday evening at Madame 
Malibran’s singing, although she did her best. La- 
blache is a great performer in the strict sense of the 
term, but his voice is not so pliableas it is powerful, 
and yet it is capable of emphatic expression to an 
eminent degree. We regret that of the whole per- 
formance, we cannot say that it possessed either the 
beauty or refinement which the Opera in London 
ought to display. Asa piece of scenic management 
we would recommend, however, the ghost scene, for 
the imitation of the winter-theatres, for Hamlet.— 
Courier. 

The Swiss cantons, according to the last census, con- 
taina population of very nearly 2,000,000. The fede- 
ral military contingent consists of 33,758 men, witha 
reserve of double that amount, and the armed land- 
wehr consists of 140,000; forming a total of 207,518 
men, exclusive of the federal staff. The Swiss 
troops in the service of foreign powers, but a 
to be recalled should their country be engaged in 
war, amount to 18,136 men. It is observed by a 
French journalist, that if France could adopt the 
military organization of Switzerland, she mighthave, 
at an expense not exceeding 30,000,000f. a disposa- 
ble force of more than 500,000 men, a reserve of the 
same amount, and a national guard army of 2,200,- 
men. 

Mr. Stsmonnr, the well known writer on modern 
history and political economy, has published some 
interesting remarks on the possible consequences of 
the expedition to Algiers: —** There could not be a 
greater boon to the civilized world than the perma- 


nent occupancy of that hitherto neglected country by 


—— 


an European Power, in particular by France, which 
would be able to send thither so many settlers, in- 
dustrious in their habits, and accustomed to a simi- 
lar climate. What an active interchange of com- 
modities might then take place between the south of 
Europe and the north of Africa, a country of which 
hitherto not one-tenth part has been cultivated. All 
it wants is industrious and intelligent agriculturists, 
Let us treat the natives as friends. Instead of law- 
less corsairs we shall recognise in them the de- 
scendants of the ingenious and laborious race, who, 
while settled in Spain, were instrumental in giving 
fertility to the provinces of Grenada and Valencia. 
The only opponents of Europeans, the only depre- 
dators on Christian merchant vessels, are a handful 
of Turks, who having the military at their com- 
mand, hold in subjection the population of the Re- 
gency of Algiers. Let us put an end to their op- 
pression, and cultivate an alliance with their inof- 
fensive subjects.” 


Tat Mussutman: A Tate or Turker.—Little 
is known, though much has been written, about the 
manner of life peculiar to Turkey. That it differs 
essentially from that of all other civilized countries 
is notorious; but scarcely any Christian is acquaint- 
ed with the particulars which constitute so wide a 
difference. As the novel called the Mussulman 
comes from the pen of Dr. Madden, who practised 
the medical profession in Constantinople under cir- 
cumstances highly favourable to the acquisition of 
knowledge, concealed from others, the public may 
be assured of the authenticity of the sketches, un- 
paralleled as they are, which are presented in the 
new Turkish novel. 


Mrs. Shelley’s New Novel, Perkin Warbeck.— 
Every one that is at all conversant with the History 
of England must be aware of the claims advanced by 
this young adventurer to the Throne. It is a re- 
markable fact that Henry VIL in vain endeavoured 
to disprove them, and it is equally certain that many 
of the English, with the courts of France and Scot- 
land, believed him to be the lost Duke of York. Be 
this as it may, the fortunes of this celebrated indivi- 
dual are deeply interesting. His diversified adven- 
tures in various countries—his alliance with a beau- 
tiful and high-born woman—and the mystery that 
attaches to his person—render him well worthy to 
constitute the hero of a tale; and its developement 
could seareely have fallen into better hands than 
those of Mrs. Shelley. 

The Memoirs of Sir James Turner of his own 
life and times, from 1632 to 1670, have just appeared. 
This is the narrative ofa military adventurer, train- 
ed ina rude school—in the wars of Germany, car- 
ried on two centuries ago, between Sweden, aided by 
the Protestant Princes of the empire, on the one 
hand, and Austria with the Catholics on the other. 
In those days armies seldom received pay, and not 
always provisions; the unfortunate inhabitants of the 
invaded country were obliged to supply their wants. 
On returning to England Sir James Turner passed 
into a service almost equally rude, we mean the civil 
wars of Charles I., and the struggles of the Scots 
against Cromwell. A description of scenes like 
these, and of the almost cusislly repulsive feuds of 
religious enthusiasts, fill up the measure of a book 
which, however it may interest the historical inquir- 
er, is of too uncouth a character to gratify the ge- 
neral reader. 

How different a picture is presented by another 
work noticed in the Edinburgh Review—* The 
Life and Correspondence of the late Sir Thomas 
Munro,” who passed fully forty years in India, and, 
without any family influence, attained the high rank 
of Governor of Madras. In this officer judgment, 
rectitude, and benevolence, were alike conspicuous. 
‘Though a great part of his life was passed in the 
routine of military duty, his observent mind laid in 
a rich store of knowledge in regard to the civil con- 
dition of the inhabitants of India, which qualified him 
admirably for the high stations at which he ultimate- 
ly arrived. He died in 1826, and, though consider- 
ably advanced in years, his time had been far too 
short to accomplish half the good on which he was 
anxiously bent. 

The Princess, on whom the crown of Great Bri- 
tain will devolve in case of the decease in her life 
time of the present king and the duke of Clarence, 
was born in May 1819, and her father the duke of 
Kent died in the January following. ‘The London 
Court Journal says, that she is accomplished in 
a degree quite extraordinary for her age. She 
speaks with fluency and elegance nearly all the mo- 
dern European languages; is a very fair proficient in 
Latin, and has made considerable progress in the 
mathematics. She is also an excellent musician, 
and assists at the private concerts that are given al- 
most nightly at the palace, at Kensington, where 
she resides. 


An opinion prevails that the death of the Sovereign 
necessarily brings about an immediate dissolution of 
the Parliament. The annexed extract from Black- 
stone explains the law, as it now stands, on the sub- 
ject:—‘* A parliament may be dissolved by the de- 
mise of the crown. This dissolution formerly hap- 
pened immediately upon the death of the reigning 
sovereign; for he being considered in lawas the head 


of the parliament, that failing, the whole body was 


held to be extinct. But the calling a new parliament 
immediately on the inauguration of the successor 
being found inconvenient, and dangers being appre- 
hended from having no parliament in being in case 
of a disputed succession, it was enacted by the sta- 
tutes that the parliament in being shall continue for 
six months after the death of canine or queen, un- 
less sooner prorogued or dissolved by the successor; 
that, if the parliament be at the time of the king’s 
death, separated by adjournment or prorogation, it 
shall, notwithstanding, assemble immediately; and 
that if no parliament is then in being, the members 
of the last parliament shall assemble, and be a par- 
liament.” 

At present there are four candidates for the crown 
of Greece: the second son of the King of the Ne- 
therlands, Prince Albert of Prussia, the Prince of 
Hesse, and the brother of the King of Bavaria. 


EXTRACTS FROM PAUL CLIFFORD, 
HISTORY OF TOMLINSON. 

“JT shall begin my own history by saying I went 
toa North country school; where I was noted for 
my aptness in learning, and my skill at * prisoner’s 
PE ag my word I purposed no pun! I was 
intended for the Church: wishing, betimes, to in- 
struct myself in its ceremonies, I persuaded my 
schoolmaster’s maid servant to assist me towards 
promoting a christening. My father did not like 
this premature love for the sacred rites. He took 
me home; and wishing to give my clerical ardour a 
different turn, prepared me for writing sermons, by 
reading me a dozen a day. I grew tired of this, 
strange as it may seem to you. ‘ Father,’ said I, 
one morning, ‘ it is no use talking, I will not go into 
the church—that’s positive. Give me your blessing, 
and a hundred pounds, and I’ll go up to London, and 
get a living instead of acuracy.’? My father stormed, 
but I got the better at last. I talked of becoming a 
private tutor; swore I had heard nothing was so 
easy,—the only things wanted were—pupils; and the 
only way to get them was to go to London and let 
my learning be known. My poor father!—well, 
he’s gone, and I am glad of it now!—(the speaker’s 
voice faltered)—I got the better, I say, and I came 
to town, where I had a relation a bookseller. 
Through his interest, I wrote a book of Travels in 
Ethiopia for an Earl’s son, who wanted to become a 
lion; and a Treatise on the Greek Particle, dedicated 
to the prime minister, for a dean, who wanted to 
become a bishop—Greek being, next to interest, the 
best road to the mitre. These two achievements 
were liberally paid; so I took a lodging in a first 
floor, and resolved to make a bold stroke for a wife. 
What do you think I did?—nay, never guess, it 
would be hopeless. First, went to the best tailor, 
and had my clothes sewn on my back; secondly, [ 

ot the peerage and its genealogies by heart; thirdly, 
poe ae one night with the coolest deliberation 
possible into the house of a dutchess, who was giving 
an immense rout! ‘The newspapers had inspired me 
with this idea. I had read ot the vast crowds which 
a lady ‘at home’ sought to win to her house. I had 
read of staireases impassable, and ladies carried out 
in a fit; and common sense told me how impossible 
it was that the fair receiver should be acquainted 
with the legality of every importation. I therefore 
resolved to try my chance, and entered the body of 
Augustus Tomlinson, as a piece of stolen goods, 
Faith! the first night I was shy—I stuck to the stair- 
case, and ogled an old maid of quality, whom I had 
heard announced as Lady Margaret Sinclair. Doubt- 
less, she had never been ogled before; and she was 
evidently enraptured with my glances. The next 
night I read of a ball at the Countess of . My 
heart beat as if I were going to be whipped; but I 
plucked up courage, and repaired to her Lady ship’s, 
There I again beheld the divine Lady Margaret; 
and, observing that she turned yellow, by way of a 
blush, when she saw me, I profited by the port I 
had drunk as an encouragement to my entre, and 
lounging up in the most modish way possible, I re- 
minded her ladyship of an introduction with which 
I said had once been honoured at the Duke of Dash- 
well’s, and requested her hand for the next cotillon, 
Oh Paul! fancy my triumph! the old damsel said, 
with a sigh, ‘She remembered me very well,’ ha! 
ha! ha! and I carried her off to the cotillon like an- 
other Theseus bearing away a second Ariadne. Not 
to be prolix on this part of my life, I went night after 
night to balls and routs, for admission to which, half 
the fine gentlemen in London would have given their 
ears. And 1 improved my time so well with Lady 
Margaret, who was her own mistress, and had five 
thousand pounds,—a devilish bad portion for some, 
but not to be laughed at by me,—that I began to 
think when the happy day should be fixed. Mean- 
while, as Lady Margaret introduced me to some of 
her friends, and my lodgings were in a good situa- 
tion, I had been honoured with some real invitations. 
The only two questions I ever was asked were, (care 
lessly) ‘Was I the only son?’ and on my veritable 
answer, Yes!’ What,’—(this was more warmly 
put, what was my county ?’—luckily, my county 
was a wide one,—Yorkshire: and any of its inhabi- 
tants whom the fair interrogators might have ques- 
tioned about me, could only have answered, ‘1 was 
not in their part of it.’ 

“Well, Paul, I grew so bold by suceess, that the 
devil one day put it into my head to go to a great 
dinner party at the Duke of Dashwell’s—I went, 
dined, nothing happened: Ieame away, and the next 


morning I read in the papers— 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Mysterious affair—person lately going about— 
first houses--most fashionable parties--nobody knows 
—Duke of Dashwell’s yesterday. Duke not like to 
make disturbance—as—Koyalty present!’ 

*¢ The journal =a from my hands, At that 
moment, the girl of the house gave me a note from 
* Lady Margaret,—alluded to the paragraph;—won- 
dered who was ‘The Stranger;’—hoped to see me 
that night at Lord A ’s, to whose party I said 
I had been asked;—speak then more fully on those 
~ matters I had touched on!—in short, dear Paul, a 
tender epistle! All great men are fatalists: I am one 
now: fate made me a madman: in the very face of 
this ominous paragraph, I mustered up courage, and 
went that night to Lord A ’s, ‘The fact is, my 
affairs were in confusion—I was greatly in debt: I 
knew it was necessary to finish my conquest over 
Lady Margaret as soon as possible; and Lord A——’s 
seemed the very best place for the purpose. Nay, 
1 thought delay so dangerous, after the cursed para- 
graph, that a day might unmask me, and it would be 

tter therefore not to lose an hour in finishing the 
play of ‘ The Stranger,’ with the farce of the ‘ Ho- 
ney Moon.’ Behold me then at Lord A s, 
leading off Lady Margaret to the dance. Behold 
me whispering the sweetest things in her ear. Ima- 

ine her approving ! suit, and gently chiding me 

or talking of Gretna Green. Conceive all this, my 
dear fellow, and just at the height of my triumph di- 
late the eyes of your imagination, and behold the 
stately form of Lord A , my noble host, march- 
ing up to me, while a voice, that, though low and 
quiet as an evening breeze, made my heart sink into 
my shoes, said, ‘I believe, sir, you have received no 
invitation from Lady A ¥ 

** Not a word could I utter, Paul,—not a word. 
Had it been the high road instead of a ball-room, I 
could have talked loudly enough, but I was under a 
spell. ‘Ehem!?’I faltered, at last:—‘ E—h—e—m! 
Some mis—take, I—I.’ There I stopped. ‘Sir,’ 
said the Earl, regarding me with a grave sternness, 
* you had better withdraw.’ 

Bless me! what’s all this?’ cried Lady Marga- 
ret, dropping my palsied arm, and gazing on me as 
if she expected me to talk like a hero. 

*¢ ¢Qh,’ said I, ‘eh—e—m, eh—e—m, I will exp 
—lain to-morrow, ehem, e—h—e—m.’ I made to 
the door; all the eyes in the room seemed turned into 
burning-glasses, and blistered the very skin on my 
face. Picard agentle shriek as I left the apartment; 
Lady Margaret fainting, I suppose! ‘There ended my 
courtship and my adventure in the ‘ best society.’ ” 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE EXHIBITED DWARF. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, 


Ilay without my father’s door, 

_ A wretched dwarfish boy; 

I did not dare to lift the latech,— 
I heard the voice of joy: 

Too well I knew when I was near, 
My father never smiled; 

And she who bore me turned away, 
Abhorring her poor child. 


A stranger saw me, and he bribed 
My parents with his gold; , 
Oh! deeper shame awaited me— 
. The dwarfish boy was sold! 
~ They never loved me, never claimed 
The love I could have felt; 
And yet, with bitter tears I left 
The cottage where they dwelt. 


The stranger seemed more kind to me, 
@ He spoke of brighter days; 
He lured each slumbering talent forth, - 
And gave unwonted praise: 
Unused to smiles, how ardently 
I panted for applause! 
And daily he instructed me— 
Too soon I learned the cause. 


I stood upon his native shore; 
The secret was explained; 
I was a vile, degraded slave, 
In mind and body chained! 
Condemned to face, day after day, 
The rabble’s ruffian gaze; 
To shrink before their merriment, 
Or blush before their praise! 


In anguish I must still perform 
The oft repeated ro! 

And courteously reply to all 
Frivolity may ask! 

And bear inhuman scrutiny, 
And hear the hateful jest! 

And sing the song,—then crawl away 
To tears instead of rest! 


I know I am diminutive, 
Aye, loathsome, if you will; 

But say, ye hard hearts! am I not 
A human being still? 

With feelings sensitive as yours, 
Perhaps, T have been born; 

I could not wound a fellow man 
In mockery, or scorn! 


But some there are who seem to shrink 
Away from me at first, 

And then speak kindly; to my heart 
That trial is the worst! 

Oh, then I long to kneel to them, 


Imploring them to save 
A hopeless wreteh, who only asks _ 
An honourable grave. 


ORIGINAL HYMN—Rev. J. Prerront. 


Two hundred years!—two hundred years! . 
How much of human power and pride, 

What glorious hopes, what gloomy fears, 

’ Have sunk beneath their noiseless tide! 


The red man at his horrid rite, 

Seen by the stars at night’s cold noon, 
His bark canoe, its track of light 

Left on the wave beneath the moon. 


His dance, his yell,—his council fire, 
‘The altar where his victim lay, 

His death song, and his funeral pyre, 
That still, strong tide hath borne away. 


And that pale, pilgrim band is gone, 

That, on this shore, with trembling trod, 
Ready to faint, yet bearing on 

The ark of freedom and of God. 


And war—that, since o’er ocean came, 
And thunder’d loud from yonder hill, 

And wrapped its foot in sheets of flame, 
To blast that ark—its storm is still. 


Chief, sachem, sage, bards, heroes, seers, 
That live in story and in song, 

Time, for the last two hundred years, 
Has raised, and shown, and swept along. 


*Tis like a dream when one awakes— 
This vision of the scenes of old: 

*Tis like the moon when morning breaks, 
*Tis like a tale round watch-fires told. 


Then what are we!—then what are we! 
Yes, when two hundred years have rolled 

O’er our green graves, Our names shall be 
A morning dream, a tale that’s told. 


God of our fathers---in whose sight 
The thousand years, that sweep away 
Man, and the traces of his might, 
Are but the break and close of day--- 


Grant us that love of truth sublime, 
That love of goodness and of thee, 

That makes thy children, in all time, 
To share thine own eternity. 


THE DOOM. 


Thou shalt not die—thou shalt not die— 
The gift of life for thee, 

Till many a tear hath dimmed thine eye 
With tears of agony:— 

Oh, thine hath been a prophet-gaze 
Upon thy coming hours— 

Thus trom the bloom of sunny days, 
And life’s unshaded bowers, 

To breathe a prayer that thou might’st rest 
Ere chill and storm and blight 

Should come upon thy youthful breast 
To dim its fairy light. 


Alas, that even thy childhood dream 
In all its power to bless, 

Has mingled with its sunny beam 
That vision’s lifelessness; 

Which like the dark Atropa grown 
Around the summer bowers, 

Is found by thy quick eye alone 
Entwined among the flowers. 

But vain the prayer, for thine shall be 
The days of bitter wo, 

And nights of anguish are for thee, 
That none but thou shalt know. 


And thou whose glee awakens first 
And merriest of the train, 

And thou whose childish sorrows burst 
In tears like summer rain; 

Even thou in after years shalt learn 
A deep philosophy, 

And from the glittering revel turn 
In tearless agony. 

And wear a light and careless smile, 

_ And wear a laughing brow, 

And cherish in thy soul the while 

Its passion and its wo. 


Thou shalt not die—thou shalt not die— 
Till many a year has passed, 

To leave its boon of misery 
Aye deeper than the last. 

And thou shalt see the undimmed eye 
Close beautiful in death, 

And none ere the last gentle sigh 
To tremble o’er the breath; 

And never a chill and blighting hand 
Upon the heart be pressed, 

Ere death has twined the slumber band 
Of peace around the breast. 


And thou shalt live till blight and storm 
Upon thy heart have been, 

And passion’s many a fearful form, 
And many a frenzied scene. 

Now nerve thee, for a stern control 
O’er madness and despair, 

Now nerve thee, by thy pride of soul 
To suffer and to bear; 

Now nerve thee, by the feeling high 
Of the victim at his shrine, 

For vain the prayer that thou might’st 
While life’s first light is thine! 


die 
HINDA. 


SONGS OF THE BOUDOIR. 
BY T. H. BAYLY, ESQ. 
They weep when I have named her! I’m sure she 
was more dear 


To me than all the world beside, and yet I shed no 


I culled the freshest roses, and twined them for her 
And then f sought her chamber—but oh! she is not 
They tell me I have lost her; I smile to see them 
mourn: 
She covtp not thus desert me—I know she will re- 
And aw deck’d her bower with all my former 
And now f come to seek her—but oh! she is not 
I saw them kneel-in silence beneath a yew-tree’s 
| They eieeed to the name I loved upon a marble 
And omwrt wept—but something forbad me to de- 
I felt uae we should meet again—for oh! she is not 
ere! 


Oh, sing me no new songs to-night; 
Repeat the plaintive strain, 

My favourite air in former years— 
Come, sing it once again: 

Sweet thoughts that slumber’d start to life, 
And give my heart relief; 

And though I weep to hear that song, 
*Tis not the tear of grief. 


Her precious record of the pect 
Fond Memory oft conceals, 

But Music with her master key 
The hidden volume steals: 

The loves, the friends, the hopes of youth, 
Are stored in every leaf; 

Oh, if I weep to hear that song, 
Tis nor the tear of grief. 


MIDNIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Fair orb, so peacefully sublime, 

In silence rolling high, 

Know’st thou of passion, or of crime, 
Or earthly vanity? 


In that bright world can lust abide, 

Or murder bare his arm? 

With thee are wars, and kings, and pride, 
And the loud trump’s alarm! 


What beings, by what motives led, 
Inhale thy morning breeze? 

Doth man upon thy mountains tread, 
Or float upon thy seas? 


Say, whence are they? and what their fate? 
Whom whirls around thy ball? 

Their present and their future state, 
Their esos and fears recall? 


Canst thou of a Redeemer tell, 
Or a Betrayer’s kiss? 
Their’s is a Heaven or a Hell; 
Eternal wo or bliss? 
* * * * = 
Can infidelity exist, 
And gaze upon that sky? 
Here would I bid the Atheist 
God’s finger to deny! 
* * * * * 


What horrid sounds! what horrid sights! 
What wretched blood is i 
While thou and all eternal lights 
Shine conscious on the guilt. 


Thou hear’st red Murder’s victims cry; 
Thou mark’st Lust’s stealthy pace; 
And Avarice hide his heap and sigh; 
And Rapine’s reckless face. 


In thy pale light, the Suicide 

By some deep lonely lake, 

Or from the headlong torrent’s side 
Doth the vain world forsake. 


And often ere thy course is run, 
Thy cold uncertain light 

Gleams, where the culprit’s skeleton 
Swings to the winds of night. 


A light cloud hangs upon the brow 
What foul deed would it hide?) 
is gone: thine orb, unshaded now, 
Looks down on human pride. 


And now the midnight hour invites 
Th’ accursed Sorceress; 

While to her thrice accursed rites 
Thou rollest on, sole witness, 


Lo! underneath yon falling tower, 
The tottering beldame seeks 
Herbs, of some hidden evif power, 
While muttered charms she speaks: 


Or where some noisome cavern yearns, 

Or where the Nile’s spring spawns 
| Her pestilential brood: 


There, while the bubbling caldron sings, 
* With fiendish laughter wild, 

As each her proper offering flings, 

The haggard sister’s dance, 


Can sin endure thy majesty, 
Nor thy pure presence fly! 
Tis like the sad severity 
Of a fond fathers eye. 


There, where nor mortal eye can see, 
Nor mortal voice can tell, ; 
Wisdom hath marked thy path to be, 
Th’ Almighty’s sentinel. 


On the 13th inst. by the Rev. Jacob C. Sears, My. 
SaMUEL Akins, to Miss Exrza Coutxt, all of thi 


city. 
On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, Mr. 
Ricuarp Bony, to Miss Mary Ineran, all of thi 


city. 

On Friday, the 9th instant, at Kingston, Luzern: 
county, Pa. by the Rev. Benjamin Bidlack, Mr, 
Grorce W. Layne, merchant of that place, to Miss 
EvizaBeta N. third daughter of Mr. James Don. 
ley, formerly of this city. 

On the 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Weed, Mr, 
Bacer, to Mrs. both of this 
city. 


DIED, 


eldest daughter of Charles A. Poulson. 

At Louisville, Ky. in April last,; Mr. Caarzis 
Cummens, formerly of Philadelphia. 

At Bristol, Pa. july 11, Mrs. Mary Bessonert, 
consort of John Bessonett, after a lingering illness, 
aged 42 years and 6 months. 
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S. B. Smith, New Brunswick. 
S. Bowles, Springfield. 
Charles Whipple, Newburyport. 
CONNECTICUT. 
John Russell, Hartford. 
Editor of the Sentinel, Middletown. 
NEW YORK. 
George W. Bleecker, 172} Broadway, New York. 
Cc. T. Burnett, Skaneatales. 
H. B. Sherman, Rochester. 
Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. 
Nelson Hail, Pittsford, Monroe. 
Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. 
William Pierce, P. M. Troy. 
Nathaniel Carpenter, Albany. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. 
4. J. Jones, Harrisburg. 
D. Longnecker, Jancaster. 
Thomas Hemphill, P. M. Clearfield, Clearfield co. 
Thomas R. Gettys, Bedford. 
Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. 
DELAWARE, 
Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. 
MARYLAND. 
John H. Naff, Baltimore, 
Samuel Gwin, P. M. Head of Sassafras. 
Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown, 
VIRGINIA. 
R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford, Culpepper. 
W. Robinson, . Fincastle. 
Thomas R. Hampton, Brentsville. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
E. B.-Drake, Fayetteville. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Simms & Dureya, Charleston, 
GEORGIA. 
John C. Ferrill, Jacksonborough. 
KENTUCKY. 
J. L. Thrashly, Louisville. 
TENNESSEE, 
Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. 
H. Langstry, Columbia. 
ALABAMA, 
L. Powel, Tuskaloosa. 
INDIANA, 
Amir & Lodge, Madison. 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of eve’! 
description executed with neatness, accuracy, and despats 


at this office. 
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On Monday last, after a short illness, in the thir. ; 
teenth year of her age, Mary Jane Povutson, the 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. | 
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